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You  Can  Bank 
Right  on  Campus 


At 


Central  Carolina’s  Duke 
Branch  at  Ol  Union 
Building  is  the  only 
banking  facility  on  the 
campus. 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 


You  can  open  your  account  before  you  come 
to  school.  Just  write  the  Central  Carolina 
Bank  & Trust  Company,  Box  931,  Durham, 
and  we  will  be  happy  to  send  you  the 
necessary  forms. 
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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  1968-1969 


SEPTEMBER 

13  Friday,  7:30  p.m. — Orientation  begins;  Assemblies  for  all  new  stu- 
dents entering  Trinity  College,  the  Woman’s  College,  the  School 
of  Engineering,  and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

16  Monday — Registration  and  Matriculation  of  all  students  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Woman’s  College,  the  School  of  Engineering,  and 
the  School  of  Nursing  who  have  not  pre-registered. 

18  Wednesday — Final  Registration  of  pre-registered  students 

18  Wednesday,  8:00  p.m. — University  Convocation.  Indoor  Stadium. 

19  Thursday,  8:10  a.m. — Fall  semester  classes  begin 
NOVEMBER 

2 Saturday — Last  day  for  reporting  six-weeks  grades 
11-14  Pre-registration  for  Spring  Semester  1969 

27  Wednesday,  12:30  p.m. — Thanksgiving  recess  begins 
DECEMBER 

2 Monday,  8:10 — Classes  are  resumed 
11  Wednesday — Founders’  Day 

21  Saturday,  12:30  p.m. — Christmas  recess  begins 
JANUARY 

6 Monday,  8:10  a.m. — Classes  are  resumed 

11  Saturday,  12:30  p.m. — Fall  Semester  classes  end 
15  Wednesday — Final  Examinations  begin 

24  Friday — Final  Examinations  end 

28  Tuesday — Registration  and  Matriculation  of  new  students 

29  Wednesday — Last  day  for  matriculation  for  the  spring  semester 

30  Thursday — Spring  semester  classes  begin 
MARCH 

12  Wednesday — Last  day  for  reporting  six-weeks  grades 

22  Saturday,  12:30  p.m. — Spring  recess  begins 

31  Monday,  8:10  a.m. — Classes  are  resumed 
APRIL 

7-10  Pre-registration  for  Summer  Session  and  Fall  Semester  1969 
MAY 

15  Thursday,  5:00  p.m. — Spring  semester  classes  end 
19  Monday — Final  examinations  begin 
28  Wednesday — Final  examinations  end 
31  Saturday — Commencement  begins 
JUNE 

1 Sunday — Commencement  Sermon 

2 Monday — Graduating  Exercises 
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THE  UNION 

HOME  OF 

Buke  ^ntoersttp 

DINING  HALLS 

Consisting  of  — 

THE  OAK  ROOM  (table  service) 

BLUE  AND  WHITE  ROOM  (free  flow) 
UNIVERSITY  ROOM  (cafeteria) 
CAMBRIDGE  INN  (Evening  Snacks) 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for 
private  groups  to  be  served. 

See  Bill  Jones,  Special  Functions  Manager 
or  Call  Extension  3621 


HOURS  OF  SERVICE 


Dining  Halls 

Breakfast 

Lunch 

Dinner 

University  Room  

....7:15-9:15 

11:30-2:00 

5:00-7:00 

Blue  and  White  Room  

....7:30-9:30 

11:30-2:00 

5:00-7:00 

Snack  Bar-(B  & W Room)  .. 
Oak  Room  

....9:30-11:00 

...CLOSED 

11:30-2:00 

5:00-7:00 

Cambridge  Inn  

2:00-5:00 

8:00-12:30 

Watch  for  announcement  of  Sunday  Hours 
Meal  ticket  books  may  be  issued  in  dining  halls  office 
and  the  bill  sent  home. 
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Any  attempt  to  describe  the  import  and  content  of  your  upcoming  “uni- 
versity experience”  would  be  extremely  long  and  complicated,  if  not  im- 
possible. Exactly  what  you  will  gain  from  your  four  years  at  Duke  depends 
to  a great  extent  on  your  individual  reactions  to  the  challenges  that  you 
will  face. 

At  the  very  least,  you  will  (hopefully]  gain  an  undergraduate  degree  in 
the  field  of  your  choice.  Or  perhaps  you  will  additionally  acquire  a dim 
awareness  that,  as  last  year’s  yearbook  put  it,  “four  years  of  studying, 
talking,  and  partying  have  produced  a person  unlike  the  one  who  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  the  golden  boy  with  straight  A’s,  'most  likely  to 
succeed.’  ” 

Or  perhaps  you  will  be  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who  gains  an  insight  into 
the  cause  and  affect  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  your  personal 
identity.  Or  perhaps  you  will  be  luckier  yet  and  gain  the  ability  to  put  into 
practice  the  ideals  and  beliefs  which  you  have  acquired  from  interaction 
with  stimulating  books,  professors,  and  students,  to  the  benefit  of  both 
yourself  and  the  society  in  which  you  will  live. 

In  addition  to  your  personal  involvement,  however,  the  gains  that  you 
will  receive  from  your  university  experience  depend  upon  the  structure 
and  goals  of  the  university  that  you  will  attend.  Recent  attempts  to  define 
the  concept  of  a university  have  included  statements  to  the  effect  that  a 
university  is: 

— an  environment  in  which  professors  impart  to  their  students  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  gained  in  the  course  of  their  studies,  in 
an  attempt  to  stimulate  students  to  further  thought  and  knowledge. 

- — a community  of  professionals  dedicated  to  scholarship  and  research 

— a major  arm  of  a nation-wide  knowledge  industry  whose  aim  is  to 
turn  out  an  elite  of  technicians  and  thinkers  who  will  guide  our  na- 
tion’s progress 

— a source  of  scholarship  and  research  which  the  government  uses  as  a 
research  and  advisory  board 

— an  institution  in  which  people  are  given  an  opportunity  to  take  hold 
of  and  understand  their  own  mind,  through  expanding  interaction  and 
communication 

— a keeper  and  distributor  of  the  learned  knowledge  of  all  mankind. 

Duke  is  probably  a combination  of  all  of  these  factors,  to  one  degree  or 
another.  Like  many  other  universities,  however,  Duke  is  currently  in  a 
state  of  change,  and  its  final  position  has  yet  to  be  determined.  What  you 
and  your  classmates  want  your  university  to  be  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  what  it  becomes.  Duke  will  sternly  test  your  abilities  and  values 
— it  is  only  reasonable  that  you  should  require  of  your  university  the  same 
standards  that  it  requires  of  you. 

But  whatever  the  composition  of  the  university  that  you  attend,  the 
next  four  years  will  present  you  with  a unique  opportunity  for  personal 
expansion  and  development.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  an  education 
is  more  than  simply  a means  to  future  materalistic  gains,  something  that 
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one  must  endure  in  order  to  become  a “success” — it  is  instead  a valuable 
experience  within  itself.  The  opportunities  for  learning  and  participation 
are  there — you  must  have  the  initiative  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Two  of  the  more  quotable  lines  from  the  motion  picture  The  Graduate 
are  those  where  Mr.  Braddock  asks  Ben:  “Just  what  do  you  think  those 
four  years  of  hard  work  have  been  for,  anyway?”  and  Ben  answers  “You’ve 
got  me.”  Benjamin,  like  so  many  other  college  graduates,  had  really  derived 
little  of  lasting  value  from  his  education.  He  had  failed  to  relate  the  things 
that  he  had  learned  to  his  own  beliefs  and  personality. 

If,  at  the  end  of  four  years  at  Duke,  you  can  not  give  a better  answer 
to  a similar  questioning  of  the  worth  of  your  education,  you  will  have 
wasted  your  university  experience.  The  most  important  things  that  your 
university  experience  can  give  you  are  an  opportunity  for  self-discovery 
and  an  increased  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  the  world  in  which  you 
live. 

Tom  Campbell 
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Skyline  of  Durham 
Dear  Duke  Freshmen: 

It  is  with  much  joy  that  I extend  to  you  the  official  courtesies  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  City  of  Durham.  We  welcome  you  with  all  the  warmth  and 
grace  which  is  ours  and  we  are  most  anxious  for  you  to  join,  and  to  share 
with  us,  in  the  life  and  pride  of  our  community. 

Others  have  passed  before  you.  Their  varied  and  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  well-being  of  mankind  are  yours  to  acknowledge,  honor, 
and  to  glean  profit.  As  you  concentrate  upon  the  development  of  your 
mental  faculties,  we  trust  that  amidst  the  beauty  and  challenges  of  the 
great  University,  you  will  exercise  the  kindred  capacities  of  thinking  and 
thanking.  We  hope  you  will  ennoble  and  enrich  the  past  and  ultimately 
make  your  addition  to  the  sum  total  of  human  joy  and  happiness. 

We  are  delighted,  indeed,  to  have  you  with  us  during  these  exciting 
years. 

Sincerely, 

R.  W.  Garbarek 
Mayor 
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It  is  a great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  Duke.  As  I do  so  I think  of  the 
mutual  hope  and  confidence  implied  in  the  fact  that  we  have  chosen  you 
and  you  have  accepted  that  choice.  As  a result  we  have  the  right  to  ex- 
pect a good  deal  of  one  another;  we  shall  try  to  give  you  our  best  help 
in  the  years  directly  ahead  as  you  learn  the  skills,  the  attitudes,  and  the 
disciplined  convictions  of  educated  people.  These  will  show  themselves 
in  your  knowledge  of  the  past,  your  sensitivity  to  the  present,  and  above 
all  in  your  willingness  to  bring  your  talents  to  bear  upon  our  future. 

It  is  merely  trite,  of  course  to  say  that  you  are  privileged  and  that  your 
responsibilities  grow  from  this  privilege.  What  you  must  realize  is  that  each 
of  us  shares  this  responsibility  with  you,  each  member  of  the  faculty  and 
administration  is  also  privileged  to  be  part  of  the  University.  We  feel  not 
only  genuine  desire  for  your  success,  but  an  eagerness  to  work  with  you 
in  the  creation  of  a society  which  will  be  a little  wiser,  a little  more  humane 
and  courageous  because  of  our  common  contributions  to  it. 

Douglas  M.  Knight 
President  of  Duke  University 
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fames  L.  Price  J.  L.  Meriam 


Each  male  member  of  the  Class  of  1972  will  be  the  concern  of  the 
Trinity  College  Staff,  whether  his  enrollment  is  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  the  School  of  Engineering.  Through  the  offices  of  the  Dean 
of  Freshmen,  and  the  Assistant  Dean  in  charge  of  the  residential  program 
on  the  West  Campus,  Trinity  College  coordinates  the  work  of  its  staff 
members,  student  housemasters  and  their  assistants,  and  the  Faculty 
Fellows,  to  provide  effective  academic  counseling  services  and  an  en- 
vironment in  the  dormitories  which  happily  introduce  you  to  life  at 
the  university. 

You  may  be  assured  of  the  good  wishes  of  the  Trinity  College  Staff  as 
you  become  an  important  part  of  the  Duke  community. 

James  L.  Price 

Dean  of  Trinity  College 

Students  who  enroll  in  the  School  of  Engineering  are  undertaking  pre- 
paration for  a career  in  a growing  profession  with  unlimited  opportunities 
in  this  technological  age.  The  unique  function  of  the  engineer  is  to  create 
new  and  better  devices,  structures,  machines  and  processes  by  ultilizing 
the  very  latest  available  scientific,  mathematical,  and  technical  informa- 
tion. The  engineer  must  work  with  and  through  people,  so  that  his  charac- 
ter as  well  as  his  technical  abilities  will  be  important  to  his  success,  Soci- 
ety today  is  so  highly  dependent  on  the  works  of  the  engineer  that  his  is 
a role  of  great  significance  to  our  present  and  future  development. 

The  engineering  curriculum  at  Duke  is  designed  to  provide  one  of  the 
very  finest  preparations  for  engineering  in  the  country  today.  In  addition 
to  major  in  civil,  electrical,  and  mechanical  engineering,  students  may 
elect  combinations  of  courses  which  prepare  them  for  entering  some  of 
the  newer  fields  such  as  biomedical  engineering,  materials  science,  and 
ocean  engineering.  For  guidance  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  each  fresh- 
man is  assigned  to  an  advisor  who  is  a regular  member  of  the  Duke  Engi- 
neering Faculty. 

The  School  of  Engineering  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  a hearty  wel- 
come to  its  new  students  and  looks  forward  to  a most  pleasant  and  re- 
warding association  with  them  as  they  join  with  us  in  one  of  the  most 
challenging  of  professional  endeavors  which  exists  today. 

J.  L.  Meriam 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
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Welcome  Class  of  '72 


The  Young  Men’s  Shop  . . . 


Welcomes  all  members  of  the  Freshman  Class  to 
visit  their  stores,  conveniently  located  in  Downtown 
Durham  and  Northgate  Shopping  Center 

Student  Charge  Accounts  invited  or  bills  mailed  Home. 
Please  write  for  application. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
CORRECT  CLOTHES 
FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


DOWNTOWN 


DURHAM, N.C. 


SPECIAL 
TO  FRESHMAN 

20%  discount  will 
be  given  to  all 
Freshmen  on  their 
navy  school  blazer 


The  Family  Fashion  Store 
in  Downtown  Durham 


BLAIR  HOUSE 


DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BOULEVARD 

Serving  Lunch  From  11:30-2:30 
Serving  Dinner  From  5:00-10:00 

BANQUET  FACILITIES 

Cocktail  Parties  in  your  Home  or  at  BLAIR  HOUSE 

TELEPHONE:  489-9128 
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¥ ORIENTATION 


^auttctity  Service — 

FORTY-ONE  YEARS’  experience  in  the  care  of  College 
Men’s  Clothes  enable  us  to  offer  you  services  that  satisfy! 

When  you  send  your  laundry  to  us,  it  is  handled  by  ex- 
perienced operators  using  modern  methods  and  up-to-date 
equipment.  Every  care  is  exerted  to  keep  your  clothes  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 

Student  Representative  in  each  dorm  to  pick  up  and 
deliver  at  no  extra  cost. 

+ 

WE  ALSO  OFFER  YOU  THE  SAME 
EXPERT  SERVICE  IN 

Dry  Cleaning,  Alterations,  Shoe  Repairing 
Launderette  Service 

+ 

Duke  University  Laundry 

Basement  of  Union  Building 

E.  P.  Hayes  ’27,  Manager 
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DEANS  OF  FRESHMEN 


Dr.  Hugh  M.  Hall,  Dean  of  Freshmen,  and  Dr.  Edward  Kraybill,  Asso- 
ciate Dean  for  Undergraduate  Study,  School  of  Engineering,  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  with  whom  you  will  probably  become  the  best 
acquainted.  Non-curricular  matters  for  all  of  the  freshmen  will  be  handled 
by  Dean  Hall.  For  matters  of  course  program  Trinity  freshmen  should 
consult  Dean  Hall,  and  Engineering  freshmen  should  consult  Dean  Kraybill. 
Some  freshmen  will  need  their  approval  for  special  courses  or  for  per- 
mission to  take  more  than  the  normal  course  load  in  a semester.  Others 
in  scholastic  difficulty,  will  have  to  face  them  in  a more  unpleasant  role. 
Their  job  is  to  challenge,  direct,  and  advise  you  so  that  your  start  at  Duke 
will  be  a successful  one.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  your  dean  and  be- 
come acquainted. 

Hugh  M.  Hall  assumed  his  position  as  Dean  of  Freshmen  for  the  first 
time  in  the  fall  of  1966.  He  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
and  came  to  Duke  from  the  University  of  Texas,  where  he  took  the  Ph.D. 
degree.  His  main  academic  interest  is  American  government,  with  special 
emphasis  in  the  area  of  public  administration. 

Edward  K.  Kraybill  is  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Study,  School 
of  Engineering.  Dr.  Kraybill  came  to  Duke  in  1939  after  having  com- 
pleted his  B.  S.  in  Electrical  Engineering  and  his  E.E.  at  Penn  State,  and 
his  M.S.E.  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  also  holds  the  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  served  as  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering. 


Edward  K.  Kraybill 


Hugh  M.  Hall 


BEFORE  YOU  COME 

Before  leaving  home  you  will  want  to  provide  yourself  with  certain 
articles  that  are  necessary  to  make  your  dormitory  room  livable.  You  will 
need  a pillow,  two  pillow  cases,  four  sheets  (large  enough  to  fit  a 39x74 
inch  mattress],  two  blankets,  some  towels,  washcloths,  toilet  articles,  a 
laundry  bag,  and  a study  lamp.  Many  of  these  articles  may  be  purchased 
in  the  University  store  here  if  you  prefer.  In  addition  to  these  basic  neces- 
sities you  may  wish  to  bring  such  items  as  bedspreads,  curtains,  rugs 
(not  more  than  54  square  feet  in  area),  an  easy  chair,  and  pictures.  Be 
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sure,  however,  to  read  the  dormitory  regulations  concerning  picture  hang- 
ing and  general  care  of  the  room  before  making  your  improvements.  Cer- 
tain precautions  must  be  taken  by  all  students  in  order  to  keep  the  rooms 
in  good  shape  through  the  years. 

If  you  have  a car,  you  will  have  to  leave  it  at  home  first  semester,  since 
freshmen  are  not  permitted  to  own  or  operate  motor  vehicles  on  campus 
first  semester.  You  may,  however,  under  an  experimental  plan  adopted  in 
1968,  bring  your  car  second  semester.  If  found  operating  a car  any  time 
first  semester  when  not  under  parental  supervision,  you  may  be  suspended. 

You  should  bring  this  handbook  and  any  other  books  that  you  feel  may 
help  you.  One  further  suggestion:  drop  a line  to  your  future  roommate(s). 
Since  they  are  probably  total  strangers,  a gesture  of  this  sort  will  do  much 
to  initiate  a warm  and  lasting  friendship. 


ORIENTATION  WEEK 

Plan  to  arrive  at  school  on  Friday,  September  13,  and  report  directly 
to  your  house.  Since  the  rooms  will  not  be  ready  until  9:00  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th,  you  are  requested  not  to  arrive  early.  On  Friday  afternoon, 
many  advance  placement  tests  will  be  given,  so  try  to  arrive  before  noon 
if  you  will  be  involved  in  any  of  the  tests.  It  would  be  wise  to  do  some 
reviewing  for  the  placement  tests,  especially  in  the  foreign  languages  and 
mathematics,  so  that  you  may  be  placed  in  the  proper  section.  Do  the  best 
you  can  but  do  not  worry  about  the  results. 
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It  is  suggested  that  any  friends  or  members  of  your  family  who  have 
come  with  you  should  not  stay  after  Friday.  You  will  be  kept  so  busy 
during  the  first  week  that  there  will  be  no  time  to  entertain  them  properly. 

Saturday  afternoon  there  will  be  an  academic  advising  session  in  the 
Indoor  Stadium  for  all  freshmen.  Monday  afternoon  you  will  complete 
your  registration  and  receive  your  semester  course  schedule  cards. 

The  rest  of  your  time  until  classes  begin  on  Thursday  morning  will  be 
taken  up  with  auditions,  assemblies,  open  houses  on  East  (coat  and  tie 
suggested),  symposiums,  and  discussion  groups.  Throughout  the  entire  ori- 
entation week  the  Freshman  Advisory  Council,  made  up  of  YMCA  men, 
will  be  constantly  at  your  service.  These  upperclassmen  will  be  eager  to 
answer  any  questions  you  might  have  and  to  assist  you  in  every  way  they 
can.  Get  to  know  your  Y-man  well — he  can  be  your  most  valuable  friend 
during  orientation  and  during  your  entire  first  semester. 


Y -FAC  Officers:  Jeff  Davis,  Chairman;  Ken  Vickery,  Jeff  Forster  and  Tom 
Scrivner 
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CAMPUS  FACILITIES 

Cafeterias 

The  University  provides  several  types  of  eating  facilities.  There  are  two 
large  cafeterias  on  West  campus,  the  University  room  and  the  Gothic 
cafeteria.  These  will  be  open  during  Orientation,  and  a student  and  his 
family  may  eat  there  at  any  time.  It  is  estimated  that  a student  may  eat  in 
the  cafeterias  for  about  $2.50-$3.00  per  day.  When  requested,  optional  meal 
ticket  books  are  available  in  $10.00  denominations.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  for  a student  to  obtain  meal  tickets  in  the  dining  hall  office,  and  have 
the  bill  sent  home.  In  this  case,  a letter  of  authorization  should  be  written 
by  the  parent  to  the  Director  of  the  Dining  Halls,  Mr.  T.  W.  Minah.  The 
food  is  well-prepared  and  well-served. 

In  addition  to  the  cafeterias,  there  is  the  Oak  Room,  where  a student 
may  be  seated  and  served,  and  the  Cambridge  Inn,  a snack  bar  that  serves 
hot  sandwiches,  hamburgers,  pizza,  etc.,  at  night.  Another  snack  bar  is  lo- 
cated in  the  basement  of  the  Union  building,  the  “Dope  Shop.”  All  eating 
facilities  are  located  in  the  Union  building. 

Post  Office  & Other  Services 

In  the  basement  of  the  Union  is  Duke  Station,  a branch  of  the  Durham 
Post  Office.  Complete  postal  facilities  are  available.  All  mail  for  students 
is  delivered  through  Post  Office  boxes  only.  There  is  no  mail  delivery  to 
the  houses.  The  Postmaster  will  assign  a box  to  you  which  you  wull  retain 
throughout  your  residence  at  Duke.  If  a box  has  not  been  assigned  to  you, 
you  should  not  subscribe  to  magazines  or  newspapers,  or  have  parcels 
sent  you  until  you  arrive  and  request  a box  number.  Since  according  to 
Post  Office  regulation,  incoming  mail  which  does  not  have  your  box  num- 
ber cannot  be  delivered,  you  are  requested  to  complete  your  registration 
with  the  Post  Office  at  your  earliest  convenience.  In  case  of  emergency, 
your  parents  or  friends  can  contact  you  by  calling  the  West  Campus  In- 
formation Bureau,  located  in  Flowers  Lounge,  at  extension  2323;  a mes- 
sage will  then  be  sent  to  your  room.  Western  Union  Telegraph  Service  is 
also  available  at  the  desk.  Opposite  the  Post  Office  is  a branch  of  the 
Central  Carolina  Bank  and  Trust  Company  for  your  banking  convenience. 

Student  Health 

Medical  care  for  West  Campus  students  is  provided  at  the  Student 
Health  office.  Student  Health  is  located  in  Duke  Hospital  and  is  staffed 
by  the  Hospital  under  the  direction  of  the  University  Physican.  The  office 
is  open  from  7:45  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday,  and  7:45  a.m. 
to  1:00  p.m.  Saturday.  When  emergencies  arise  or  the  Student  Health  Of- 
fice is  closed,  students  should  use  the  emergency  room  at  the  Hospital. 
Good  health  is  necessary  if  students  are  to  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  college 
life,  so  use  of  the  available  facilities  is  urged  whenever  at  all  necessary. 
Student  Health  is  responsible  for  excusing  students  from  class  for  reasons 
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of  health,  although  if  a quiz  or  exam  is  to  be  missed,  a Dean’s  Excuse  is 
mandatory  for  a make-up  test  to  be  given. 

A student  may  obtain  professional  help  with  problems  involving  emo- 
tional stress  in  any  of  several  ways.  He  may  obtain  an  evaluative  consul- 
tation with  a psychiatrist  at  no  cost  upon  referral  by  a Student  Health 
doctor.  At  the  Student  Health  Office  he  needs  only  ask  for  an  appoint- 
ment with  the  doctor.  In  some  instances,  deans  can  make  the  referral  and 
assist  in  scheduling  an  appointment  with  a psychiatrist  at  no  cost  upon 
referral  by  a Student  Health  doctor. 

Any  student  may  himself  arrange  an  appointment  in  the  Adult  Psychi- 
atric Outpatient  Clinic  (in  the  Medical  Center),  where  he  can  be  seen  at 
a reasonable  cost.  He  may  also  arrange  for  a private  psychiatric  appoint- 
ment with  any  member  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  if  he  is  willing 
to  assume  financial  responsibility. 

A psychiatric  emergency  service  is  available  to  all  students  on  a 24- 
hour  basis  in  the  Emergency  Room  or  through  the  Medical  Private  Diag- 
nostic Clinic  in  the  Medical  Center. 

All  such  contacts  are  held  in  confidence. 

Miscellaneous 

The  University  maintains  a laundry  and  dry  cleaning  establishment  lo- 
cated in  the  basement  of  the  Union.  The  Union  also  includes  a general 
store,  a soda  fountain,  book  store,  and  barber  shop,  where  the  usual  de- 
mands of  the  student  may  be  met.  For  booklovers  and  browsers,  the  Gothic 
Bookshop,  near  Page  Auditorium,  offers  a pleasant  refuge.  Here  you  will 
find  an  interesting  and  varied  stock  of  books — in  hard-covers  and  paper- 
backs, American  and  English — as  well  as  prints  and  drawings. 


FRESHMAN  HOUSES,  HOUSEMASTERS,  AND  HOUSE  COUNCILS 

The  Colleges  of  Duke  University  are  particularly  concerned  that  you 
have  an  enjoyable  and  creative  house  life  and  have  endeavored  to  provide 
buildings  and  facilities  in  line  with  this  ideal.  In  return,  the  colleges  hope 
that  you  consider  this  your  home,  that  you  will  arrange  your  belongings  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  take  pride  in  the  buildings  and  furniture.  The  stu- 
dent should  observe  a code  based  on  gentlemanly  behavior  in  an  education- 
al environment  which  demands  respect  for  all  residents  and  a recognition 
of  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  here.  Specific  dormitory  regulations  are 
posted  in  each  room,  but  one  rule  which  embraces  all  other  is  always  be 
considerate  of  your  classmates  and  your  school. 

In  each  freshman  house  a graduate  student  and  an  upperclassman  will 
live  and  act  as  housemaster  and  assistant  housemaster,  respectively.  Their 
job  is  advisory,  and  is  disciplinary  only  in  rare  instances.  They  are  avail- 
able for  talking  over  your  personal  problems  or  for  advice  in  academic 
matters,  or  for  simply  shooting  the  breeze. 

Each  freshman  house  has  a House  Council  composed  of  the  Housemast- 
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er,  the  Assistant  Housemaster,  and  one  representative  for  every  nine  stu- 
dents. The  duties  of  the  House  Council  are  as  follows: 

1.  Members  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  floor,  and  will  work 
with  the  Housemaster  and  all  members  of  their  floor  to  keep  the 
dormitory  a suitable  place  in  which  to  live,  sleep  and  study. 

2.  Once  each  week  the  President  will  meet  with  his  Housemasters  to 
discuss  matters  of  interest  to  the  house  and  to  take  any  needed  action 
on  house  problems. 

3.  The  President  and  other  council  members  will  function  as  presiding 
officers  at  their  floor  meetings. 

4.  The  President  and  other  council  members  are  also  responsible  for  the 
planning  of  all  house  activities,  such  as  homecoming  displays,  dances, 
cabin  parties,  socials,  etc. 

The  House  Councils  are  designed  to  promote  self-government  in  the 
freshman  houses.  Thus,  by  assuming  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct, 
freshmen  will  be  integrated  into  the  pattern  of  university  life  more  readily. 
Each  house  will  reflect  the  ability  of  the  House  Council,  the  Housemasters 
and  the  individual  students  to  work  together  as  a team. 

A member  of  the  University  faculty  will  serve  in  each  house  as  a fellow 
of  Trinity  College.  He  will  represent  a real  and  personal  relationship  with 
the  house  as  an  organization,  and  with  its  members  as  individuals. 

EXPENSES 

Certain  basic  expenditures  are  to  be  considered  in  the  preparation  of 
your  budget,  such  as  tuition,  general  fee,  room  and  board.  Below  is  listed 
a reasonable  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  one  academic  year.  Miscellane- 
ous expenses  depend  to  a large  extent  upon  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 
individual.  Travel  costs,  clothing  purchases,  and  other  such  expenses 
will  have  to  be  added  to  this  estimate. 


Tuition $1,600 

General  Fee  200 

Room  Rent  335 

Board 600 

Books  and  Supplies 120 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  450 


Total  $3,305 


Orientation  Week  expenses  will  be  higher  than  those  of  the  weeks 
that  follow  because  of  the  initial  organization  dues  and  other  payments. 
Perhaps  you  will  not  want  to  join  many  available  activities,  but  it  will  be 
wise  to  estimate  about  twenty  dollars  for  any  incidental  expenses. 


FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAM 


Each  year  Duke  University  seeks  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
those  students  accepted  for  admission  who  are  unable  to  cover  the  expen- 
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ses  of  a college  education  from  their  own  resources.  This  assistance  is 
made  available  through  grants-in-aid,  scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time 
employment. 

Approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  class  of  1972  will  receive  financial 
aid.  Of  this  group  are  27  National  Merit  Scholarship  winners,  31  of  Duke’s 
own  Angier  B.  Duke  Scholarship  winners,  1 Mary  Biddle  Duke  Scholarship 
winner,  3 W.  N.  Reynolds  Scholarship  winners,  1 General  Motors  Scholar- 
ship winner,  1 Procter  and  Gamble  Scholarship  winner,  1 J.  A.  Jones 
Scholarship  winner,  and  1 Kift-Mullen  scholarship  winner. 
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Duke  University  Bookstore 

THE  OFFICIAL  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 

USED  BOOHS  and  01  BOOHS 


For  your  convenience  Fall  Semester  Books  are 
sold  on  the  concourse  of  the  indoor  stadium, 
at  time  of  registration.  Our  Booketeria  (or  Cafe- 
teria Type  Self-Service)  Eliminates  long  lines 
and  waiting.  A trip  to  Indoor  Stadium,  West  Cam- 
pus, will  convince  you  of  substantial  savings  when 
buying  Used  Books  at  Duke  University  Bookstore. 


The  Only  Place  All  Required  Books  Can  Be 

Secured 


Duke  University  Bookstore 

Union  Building — West  Campus 
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NEW  UNITS 


• NEAR  DUKE  UNIV.  & HOSP. 

• ROOM-CONTROL  ELECTRIC 

HEAT  & AIR-COND. 

• SWIMMING  POOLS 

• ROOM  TV— RADIO— PHONES 

• GOLF  COURSE  ON  PREMISES 

• CHOICE  OF  RESTAURANTS 

489-9111 

DURHAM  - CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 
RT.  3,  BOX  24 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

U.S.  15-501  SOUTH,  DURHAM.  N.  C. 


GIFTS  FOR  EVERY  OCCASION 


JONES  & FRASIER  COMPANY 


DOWNTOWN 
121  West  Main  Street 


NORTHGATE 
Shopping  Center 


WATCH  AND  JEWELRY  REPAIRING 


THE  COLLEGE  SHOP 


1105  WEST  MAIN  STREET 
DURHAM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

CHARGE  ACCOUNTS  ARE  WELCOMED 

ONE  BLOCK  FROM  EAST  CAMPUS 
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TRADITIONS  BOARD 


Through  the  years  of  its  development,  Duke  University  has  accumulated 
a rich  tradition  in  spite  of  its  comparative  youth.  It  is  a tradition  in  which 
all  members  of  the  Duke  Community  participate.  But  the  tradition  must 
be  lived  to  be  appreciated,  developed,  and  continued.  An  important  part 
of  understanding  and  keeping  vital  the  unique  character  of  Duke  is  fa- 
miliarity with  its  history  and  acquaintance  with  its  customs.  Through  its 
programs,  the  YMCA  Traditions  Board  attempts  to  collect,  preserve,  and 
make  generally  available  information,  historical  and  critical,  that  serves 
as  the  core  of  Duke  tradition. 

Each  year  the  Freshman  Class  is  encouraged  to  learn,  in  a general  way, 
the  history  of  Duke  and  some  of  the  elements  of  its  tradition.  The  purpose 
is  to  introduce  the  new  student  to  established  areas  of  campus  life  that 
he  may  not  discover  otherwise,  but  which  are  important  in  defining  the 
university  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  and  relatives. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  Freshman  will  familarize  themselves  with  the  “Alma 
Mater,”  the  “Fight  Song,”  and  the  “Blue  and  White,”  found  in  the  back 
of  this  book.  They,  too,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Duke  tradition,  knowl- 
edge of  which  the  new  student  will  find  to  be  helpful  and  enjoyable. 

DUKE  HISTORY  AND  HERITAGE 
The  Evolution  of  the  University 

Duke  University’s  institutional  roots  lie  in  an  educational  venture  named 
Brown’s  Schoolhouse,  a place  where  “when  it  rained  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  books  and  papers  could  be  kept  dry.”  Founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brantley  York  in  Randolph  County  in  the  spring  of  1838,  its  name  was 
changed  in  1839  to  Union  Institute  Academy  in  an  effort  to  reflect  the 
support  of  nearby  Methodist  and  Quaker  communities. 

Braxton  Craven  succeeded  York  as  principal  in  1842.  Craven,  wishing  to 
guide  the  Academy  into  the  field  of  teacher  education,  persuaded  the  state 
legislature  of  the  value  of  a “normal  school”  and  on  January  28,  1851,  the 
legislature  incorporated  the  Academy  as  Normal  College.  Graduates  of  the 
new  College  were  certified  automatically  to  teach  anywhere  in  the  state. 
Craven’s  hope  that  financial  support  from  the  state  would  come  with  the 
incorporation,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  but  the  Methodists  of  North 
Carolina  did  provide  the  faltering  College  with  funds. 

The  curriculum  inherited  from  the  Academy  was  changed  to  fit  the  needs 
of  a teacher’s  college.  In  its  first  two  years  the  curriculum  lasted  only  three 
terms,  but  by  1853  a four-term  course  had  been  instituted.  As  early  as  1851 
applicants  for  admission  were  given  exams  in  the  classical  disciplines 
popular  at  that  time. 

The  need  for  financial  support  led  the  Trustees  and  administrators  to 
affiliate  the  College  with  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South  in  1856.  The  Conference  was  interested  in  the  Col- 
lege, but  never  attempted  to  administer  the  College’s  program  in  its  own 
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interests.  In  1859  the  institution  was  re-incorporated  as  Trinity  College. 

The  Civil  War  disrupted  the  new  College’s  life.  In  May  of  1861,  in  order 
to  keep  as  many  students  in  school  as  possible,  Craven  organized  the 
Trinity  Guard.  This  was  done  in  the  same  month  that  North  Carolina  se- 
ceded, and  the  Guard  was  soon  called  upon  to  put  down  anti-secessionist 
revolts  in  Davidson  County.  A row  between  Craven  and  Rev.  Robert  S. 
Moran  led  to  Craven’s  resignation  and  the  appointment  of  William  Granna- 
way  in  1863.  The  College  remained  open  during  the  war  years  until  retreat- 
ing Confederate  troops  encamped  on  the  College's  campus  in  April,  1865. 
There  was  no  graduation  that  year,  and  the  College  remained  closed  until 
January  11,  1866. 

Mr.  Craven  was  unanimously  elected  president  when  the  College  was 
reorganized  in  1866.  He  continued  in  office  until  his  death  in  1882.  For  five 
years  following  his  death  no  president  was  elected,  but  William  Howell 
Pegram  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  faculty  in  1883.  Financial  problems 
again  threatened  the  College’s  existence.  In  1885,  when  the  sale  of  the 
property  was  being  seriously  considered,  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Julian  S.  Carr,  J.  W.  Alspaugh,  and  James  A.  Gray  offered  them- 
selves as  a Committee  of  Management  to  finance  the  College  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  Carr  gave  the  College  $10,000,  the  first  funds  for 
a permanent  endowment  for  the  institution. 

In  June,  1887,  John  Franklin  Crowell,  a native  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
elected  president.  When  Crowell  came  to  Trinity,  “its  heroic  history  was 
largely  a local  tradition  in  the  hearts  of  loyal  students  and  patrons.’’  The 
ten-acre  campus,  surrounded  by  the  village  of  Trinity,  which  boasted  three 
hundred  permanent  residents,  was  equipped  with  only  one  brick  building. 
Although  the  atmosphere  was  described  as  conducive  to  the  full  concen- 
tration of  the  intellect,  it  was  admitted  that  the  prinicipal  reason  for  this 
was  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Crowell  wanted  to  move  the  College  to  an  area  which  would  better  con- 
tribute to  the  intellectual  atmosphere.  Once  permission  was  received  from 
the  Methodist  Conference,  the  search  for  a new  campus  was  on.  Raleigh 
and  Durham  were  the  only  two  cities  publicly  mentioned,  although  Crowell 
went  ahead  on  his  own  and  bought  a large  tract  of  land  in  Greensboro.  The 
choice  of  Durham  was  settled  in  1890  when  Washington  Duke  agreed  to 
give  $85,000  for  the  removal  and  construction  of  buildings  and  Julian  Carr 
gave  Blackwell  Park,  a sixty-two  acre  race  track  at  the  edge  of  the  city. 

Three  buildings  were  constructed  on  the  new  campus  with  Duke’s 
money.  The  removal  of  the  College  from  Randolph  County  was  originally 
scheduled  for  September,  1891,  but  the  collapse  of  the  bell  tower  on  the 
Main  Building  held  up  the  removal  until  1892. 

In  1894  John  C.  Kilgo  became  president  and  three  years  later  the  College 
became  officially  coeducational.  Trinity  under  President  Kilgo  continued 
to  develop  in  reputation  and  physical  plant.  The  Bassett  affair  confirmed 
the  institution’s  academic  freedom.  In  1910  Kilgo  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam Preston  Few.  Under  his  guidance  the  College  proceeded  vigorously 
until  1924  when  James  B.  Duke  signed  the  Indenture  of  Trust  that  allowed 
for  the  construction  of  a university  around  the  core  of  Trinity  College. 
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As  a result  of  the  Indenture,  funds  were  made  available  for  the  immed- 
iate expansion  of  the  College.  The  expansion  of  the  old  Trinity  campus 
into  the  new  Georgian  buildings  was  already  under  way,  and  a new  venture 
created  the  Gothic  West  Campus.  East  was  finished  in  1927,  and  West  was 
sufficiently  completed  by  the  fall  of  1930  to  move  the  Trinity  men  to  the 
new  campus.  This  same  year  Duke  Hospital  and  the  School  of  Medicine 
opened.  The  graduate  schools  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law,  Religion  and 
Forestry  were  established  later.  The  School  of  Engineering  was  opened  in 
1939,  followed  by  the  School  of  Nursing  in  1953. 

In  1941  Robert  Flowers  succeeded  Few  as  the  University’s  second  presi- 
dent. Succeeding  him  was  A.  Hollis  Edens  who  was  elected  in  1948.  Dr. 
Deryl  Hart,  elected  president  pro  tern  in  1961,  was  succeeded  in  1963  by 
our  present  president,  Dr.  Douglas  M.  Knight,  the  eighth  top  executive  of- 
ficer in  the  history  of  the  institution. 

It  has  been  said  that  under  President  Edens,  the  University’s  goal  was 
to  be  better,  not  bigger.  Presently  Duke  is  expanding  its  efforts  to  be  bigger 
— and  better.  The  expansion  of  the  University  over  the  next  ten-year  period 
has  been  laid  out  in  the  Fifth  Decade,  a Master  Plan  for  campus  enlarge- 
ment and  institutional  redirection.  The  present  focus  of  the  Fifth  Decade 
directors  is  a goal  to  acquire  gifts  of  $102,000,000  by  1969  to  finance  major 
improvements  in  the  Medical  Center,  the  Library,  renovations  and  additions 
to  East  Campus,  and  development  of  recently  acquired  land  between  the 
ends  of  the  campus. 


William  P.  Few  and  the  Making  of  a University 

William  Preston  Few  has  been  described  as  “the  real  creative  force” 
behind  the  making  of  Duke  University.  Less  than  a year  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  president  of  Trinity  in  1910,  he  began  to  think  of  securing  funds 
from  James  B.  Duke  to  expand  the  college  into  a university.  He  reportedly 
suggested  the  proposal  to  Duke  in  1916  and  then  set  to  work  preparing  a 
Master  Plan  that  became  the  pattern  for  Duke.  In  an  early  draft  of  the 
agreement  he  prepared,  Few  wrote: 

I desire  this  university  to  include  Trinity  College,  a coordinate 
college  for  women,  a law  school,  a School  of  Religious  Training, 
a School  of  Education,  a School  of  Engineering  (emphasizing 
Chemical  and  Electrical  Engineering),  a Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  and,  when  adequate  funds  are  available,  a Medical 
School. 

All  work  was  done  in  complete  secrecy  until  Duke  made  his  gift  in  1924. 
Moreover,  it  was  Few  that  suggested  the  name  “Duke  University”  in  honor 
of  James’  father,  Washington  Duke.  Duke  was  originally  opposed  to  the 
idea  and  agreed  to  it  only  as  a result  of  much  persuasion. 

After  Founders’  Day,  Few  continued  to  give  his  whole  life  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  dreams  of  a great  institution.  He  dominated  the  University  for 
the  next  17  critical  years  with  amazing  efficiency.  He  is  buried  in  the  crypt 
of  the  Chapel,  a memorial  plaque  over  his  grave. 
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James  B.  Duke  and  The  Duke  Endowment 


The  transition  of  small,  liberal  arts  Trinity  College  into  a university  of 
major  importance  began  in  1924,  with  the  creation  of  The  Duke  Endow- 
ment. This  was  a gift  of  almost  incalculable  importance  to  Trinity,  for  it 
enabled  the  College  to  back  up  its  academic  and  spiritual  resources  with 
the  physical  resources  necessary  for  its  development. 

The  son  of  Washington  Duke,  James  B.  Duke  had  made  a fortune  in  the 
tobacco  market,  formed  the  largest  tobacco  producer  in  the  world,  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  and  became  president  of  it  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four.  After  largely  retiring  from  the  tobacco  business,  and  returning 
south  from  New  York,  Mr.  Duke  discovered  a new  way  to  demonstrate  his 
business  ability  and  serve  the  South.  Realizing  the  contradiction  between 
the  handicaps  of  his  native  region  and  its  water  potential,  he  created  the 
Duke  Power  Company  to  serve  the  area’s  industry.  Through  the  years,  this 
corporative  giant  has  been  instrumental  in  the  development  and  progress 
of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  South. 

Since  the  Dukes  had  long  been  benefactors  of  Trinity  College,  James  B. 
Duke  decided  that  the  finest  way  to  show  his  gratitude  and  love  for  North 
Carolina  and  the  South  would  be  the  transformation  of  Trinity  into  a major 
university.  Thus,  on  December  11,  1924,  he  announced  the  creation  of  The 
Duke  Endowment  through  the  Indenture  of  Trust. 

The  Duke  Endowment  was  a generous  one,  the  original  amount  being 
approximately  $40,000,000.  Because  of  careful  management,  the  amount  has 
grown  to  over  $500,000,000.  The  University  receives  just  over  25%  of  the 
net  income  of  the  original  body  of  money  in  the  trust,  plus  other  sums.  Al- 
together the  University  has  received  over  $100,000,000  from  the  Endow- 
ment since  1924.  Since  1930,  hospitals,  orphanages,  churches,  and  ministers 
in  North  and  South  Carolina  have  received  nearly  $50,000,000  from  the 
Endowment.  In  addition  to  Duke,  three  other  schools — Furman  University, 
Davidson  College,  and  Johnson  C.  Smith  University — have  received  almost 
$15,000,000  in  funds  from  the  Endowment. 

Traditionally,  we  at  the  University  remember  Mr.  Duke’s  benevolence 
each  year  on  Founders’  Day,  December  11.  On  this  day,  members  of  the 
University  community  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Duke  gather 
to  pay  tribute  to  all  who  have  played  a part  in  the  University's  creation 
and  development.  A gift  is  presented  to  the  University  from  the  senior 
class.  In  1965,  officials  of  the  Men’s  and  Women’s  Student  Government 
Association  were  put  in  charge  of  the  program  for  the  first  time.  Through 
ceremonies  such  as  this,  students  are  reminded  of  the  role  played  by  James 
B.  Duke  in  the  creation  of  the  University. 


John  Bassett  and  Academic  Freedom 

An  important  milestone  in  Duke’s  course  as  a center  of  academic  free- 
dom was  reached  in  1903  In  that  year  Dr.  John  Bassett,  a Trinity  College 
history  professor,  wrote  an  article  for  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  entitled 
“Stirring  up  Race  Antipathy’’.  In  the  article,  Dr.  Bassett  made  the  follow- 
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Adam  Clayton  Powell 
ing  comment: 

Now  (Booker  T.)  Washington  is  a great  and  good  man,  a Christian 
statesman,  and,  take  him  all  in  all  the  greatest  man,  save  General 
Lee,  born  in  the  South  in  a hundred  years. 

This  mild  statement  drew  a storm  of  criticism  from  newspaper  editors, 
parents,  alumni,  and  others,  who  demanded  that  Dr.  Bassett  withdraw 
his  remarks.  When  he  refused,  his  resignation  was  called  for.  A faculty 
boycott  in  support  of  Dr.  Bassett  was  threatened  and  the  case  went  before 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Trinity  College.  Debating  far  into  the  early  morn- 
ing, the  Board  at  last  clearly  backed  Dr.  Bassett  by  a vote  of  eighteen  to 
seven.  This  decision  helped  secure  academic  freedom  at  Duke,  a freedom 
which  has  been  continually  demonstrated.  The  latest  example  of  the  de- 
fense of  this  principle  was  the  appearance  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  at 
Duke  last  spring.  Fear  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  step  in  and  pro- 
hibit Mr.  Powell  from  speaking  was  quickly  dispelled.  The  appearance  of 
such  controversial  figures  at  Duke  shows  that  academic  freedom  is  defi- 
nitely an  integral  part  of  the  Duke  tradition. 
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Duke  Alumni  and  Continuing  Achievement 

Part  of  the  Duke  heritage  is  displayed  in  the  outstanding  achievement  of 
former  students.  The  35,000  active  alumni  are  known  in  the  Durham  com- 
munity, in  North  Carolina,  and  throughout  the  entire  United  States.  Duke 
is  well  represented  in  the  areas  of  law,  medicine,  politics,  and  education. 
Moreover,  the  men  help  support  their  alma  mater  through  donations 
amounting  to  more  than  $700,000  annually,  a demonstration  that  keeps 
Duke  among  the  top  six  major  universities  and  colleges  in  alumni  partici- 
pation. 

Many  Duke  alumni  went  on  to  serve  as  administrators  in  other  colleges 
and  universities.  Dr.  Rhyne  Killian,  former  president  of  M.I.T.  and  now 
president  of  the  M.I.T.  Corporation,  and  Charles  H.  Townes,  provost  of 
that  school  and  Nobel  Prize  winner  in  1964,  are  both  Duke  alumni.  There 
are  about  thirty-five  presidents  of  educational  institutions  who  were  train- 
ed at  Duke,  including  Dr.  Richard  Harvill  ’27,  University  of  Arizona,  Dr. 
John  Tyler  Caldwell  ’36,  [Chancellor]  N.  C.  State,  Dr.  Emmet  McClarty  ’30, 
Brevard  College,  Dr.  lames  Moudy  '53,  Texas  Christian,  Dr.  Edgar  Shannon 
’41,  University  of  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Charles  Thrift  ’30,  Florida  Southern 
College. 

In  the  field  of  government  and  politics,  former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon  is  Duke’s  most  famous  graduate.  Other  Law  School  graduates  of 
note  include  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  State  and 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  state  and  federal  courts.  The  N.  C.  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  as  well  as  the  State  Attorney  General 
and  the  chairman  of  the  State  Highway  Commission,  attended  Duke.  U.  S. 
Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  Chairman  Charles 
S.  Murphy  graduated  from  the  University,  as  did  L.  Quincy  Mumford,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Library  of  Congress.  George  V.  Allen,  career  diplomat  cur- 
rently heading  the  State  Department’s  Foreign  Service  Institute,  is  also 
an  alumnus. 

In  addition,  Duke  graduates  figure  prominently  in  the  business  fields, 
especially  [surprise!]  in  the  tobacco  industry.  Included  are  Edwin  Finch, 
president  of  Brown  and  Williamson,  Milton  Harrington,  president  of  Liggett 
and  Myers,  and  John  Gregory,  president  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company. 
G.  Marion  Sedler  of  the  class  of  1933  is  president  of  American  Airlines, 
John  Tailey  ’34,  is  president  of  Coca-Cola  Export  Division,  and  Robert 
Hatcher  ’28,  is  a vice-president  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Our  Divinity  School,  in  addition  to  filling  a majority  of  the  Methodist 
pulpits  in  North  Carolina,  has  produced  many  prominent  churchmen,  in- 
cluding the  Bishops  of  Louisiana,  Kansas,  and  the  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
area.  Frank  Slaughter,  the  noted  author,  graduated  from  Duke  in  1926. 
James  Young  of  the  Medical  School  class  of  1955  is  now  White  House 
Physician.  In  the  tradition  lived  by  these  men,  Duke  will  continue  a 
great  University. 

Aims  of  Duke  University 

The  University  motto,  Eruditio  et  ReJigio,  “Knowledge  and  Religion, 
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best  represents  the  essence  of  the  University’s  philosophy.  Inherited  from 
Trinity  College,  it  is  founded  on  ideas  like  those  expressed  in  the  section 
of  the  University  by-laws  which  are  engraved  on  a plaque  in  the  center  of 
the  main  quadrangle: 

The  aims  of  Duke  University  are  to  assert  faith  in  the  eternal  union 
of  knowledge  and  religion  set  forth  in  the  teachings  and  character  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  to  advance  learning  in  all  lines  of  truth; 
to  defend  scholarship  against  all  false  notions  and  ideals;  to  develop 
a Christian  love  of  freedom  and  truth;  to  promote  a sincere  spirit  of 
tolerance;  to  discourage  all  partisan  and  sectarian  strife;  and  to  render 
the  largest  permanent  service  to  the  individual,  the  state,  the  nation,  and 
the  church.  Unto  these  ends  shall  the  affairs  of  the  university  always 
be  administered. 

Seal  and  Shield  of  the  University 

One  of  the  mysteries  associated  with  Duke  tradition  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  University  Seal  that  appears  on  all  official  documents.  It  is  an  exact 
replica  of  the  Trinity  College  Seal:  Trinitas  Collegium,  N.  C.  changed  to 
Universitas  Dukiana.  The  cross  signifies  Christianity,  and  the  two  branches 
probably  represent  a unity  of  knowledge  and  religion.  The  rest  remains  in 
question. 

The  Duke  University  shield,  designed  by  a committee  appointed  by  Dr. 
Knight,  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1966.  The  shield,  which 
is  patterned  after  the  Duke  family  crest,  bears  the  University  motto.  The 
central  triangle  is  symbolic  of  unity  and  the  Trinity,  and  the  three  vertical 
bars  each  represent  one  of  the  three  foundation  stones  upon  which  Trinity 
College  was  founded — education,  religion,  and  health.  The  shield  is  used 
on  all  objects  except  for  official  University  documents. 


Convocation 

The  University  Convocation  has  become  an  established  part  of  the  Duke 
tradition,  although  the  first  one  was  held  only  a few  years  ago.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Duke  academic  community  gather  in  the  Indoor  Stadium  on 
the  first  day  of  classes  to  witness  the  procession  of  the  faculty  and  to 
hear  an  address  by  the  President  of  the  University.  In  the  last  two  years, 
student  leaders  have  also  delivered  speeches  that  have  set  the  tone  for 
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Howard  Wilkinson,  university  chaplain 


student  activities  in  the  coming  year.  After  the  Convocation  speeches,  the 
official  University  flag  is  handed  to  the  senior  class  presidents  of  the  four 
schools,  and  the  ceremony  is  concluded  by  the  singing  of  the  “Alma 
Mater.” 


Chapel 

The  chapel  was  planned  as  a visual  representation  of  the  University 
motto,  Eruditio  et  Religio.  Dedicated  in  1935,  it  cost  two  and  a half  million 
dollars  to  build.  The  view  from  the  210  foot  tower  has  become  a must  for 
lovers,  and  the  daily  chiming  of  the  50-bell  carillon  continues  to  be  en- 
joyed or  endured  by  students.  The  largest  bell  in  the  carillon  weighs  over 
11,000  pounds,  while  the  77  stained  glass  windows  contain  over  one  mil- 
lion individual  pieces  of  glass.  It  is  a sure  sign  that  spring  has  come  when 
thousands  of  North  Carolina  eighth  graders  swarm  over  the  campus  on 
their  way  to  visit  the  beautiful  Duke  Chapel. 
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Duke  Chapel 
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Buildings  and  Quadrangles 

The  names  of  buildings  and  quadrangles  on  the  two  campuses  honor 
important  historical  figures  associated  with  the  growth  of  Trinity  and 
Duke.  In  the  American  Georgian  architecture  of  East  Campus  are  pre- 
served the  memories  of  four  important  trustees  of  Trinity  College:  John 
W.  Alspaugh,  James  H.  Southgate,  Julian  S.  Carr,  and  Joseph  G.  Brown. 
Two  buildings  are  named  after  distinguished  faculty  members,  also  from 
Trinity:  John  Bassett,  history  and  political  science  professor,  and  W. 
H.  Pegram,  chemistry  professor.  Former  North  Carolina  Governor  Charles 
A.  Aycock  and  Thomas  J.  Jarvis,  both  friends  of  the  College,  are  remem- 
bered in  the  names  of  dormitories.  Giles  House  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  sisters  that  received  degrees  from  Trinity. 

In  the  English  Gothic  architecture  of  West  Campus,  the  names  of  four 
past  presidents  of  Trinity  College,  Braxton  Craven,  John  F.  Crowell,  John 
C.  Kilgo,  and  William  P.  Few,  are  immortalized  as  quads.  Flowers  build- 
ing is  named  after  another  president,  Robert  Lee  Flowers,  while  Page 
Auditorium  was  named  for  Walter  Hines  Page,  a Trinity  graduate  who 
became  an  influential  writer  and  diplomat.  The  choice  of  this  name  be- 
came quite  significant  in  1966  when  Communist  Herbert  Aptheker  spoke 
in  the  auditorium.  Page  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  Bassett  in  his 
case  for  academic  freedom. 

Dope  Shop 

The  Dope  Shop  is  the  most  popular  of  the  four  stores  operated  by  the 
University.  Students  visit  it  after  Quad  Flicks,  on  dates,  before  classes, 
and  often  during  classes.  Despite  what  the  name  may  suggest,  narcotics 
is  not  one  of  its  best  sellers.  The  name  stems  from  the  old  Southern 
name  for  Coca-Cola,  “Dope.”  In  time,  “Dope”  was  dropped  in  favor  of 
“Coke,”  but  the  store  retained  its  original  name.  In  the  tradition  of  its 
decades-old  name,  the  shop  serves  only  what  appears  on  a printed  list. 

East  Campus  Underpass 

Students  wanting  to  paint  East  Campus  red  or  any  other  color  must 
often  settle  for  the  vicarious  thrill  of  painting  the  underpass  near  the 
entrance  to  Woman’s  College.  Organizations  and  individuals  paint  when 
inspired  to  advertise  activities  or  for  self-gratification.  Formerly,  only 
the  West  side  of  the  structure  was  popular,  but  now  both  ends  and  also 
the  inside  have  been  covered  with  signs  and  symbols. 

Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens 

Close  to  the  center  of  campus,  under  the  friendly  eye  of  Allen  Build- 
ing, the  Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens  pro-vide  a refreshing  rest  from  the  Gothic 
Jungle.  First  planted  in  1934,  and  redesigned  in  1959,  “the  Gardens”  are 
financed  by  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation.  They  include  a formal 
rock-and-terrace  garden,  a grass-and-sky  section,  and  acres  of  improved 
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pine  forest.  The  Gardens  provide  the  setting  for  a lawn  concert  during 
Joe  College  Weekend,  for  sunbathing,  walking,  and  often  for  classes  that 
meet  in  spring. 


Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens 
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Washington  Duke  Statue 

In  the  traffic  circle  on  East  Campus  between  the  East  and  West  Duke 
Buildings,  you  will  find  a seated  statue  of  Washington  Duke.  A true 
Southern  gentleman,  Wash  has  never  been  known  to  remain  seated 
when  a lady  of  uncompromised  virtue  crosses  his  path.  To  this  day  he 

rises  at  her  passing. 


Washington  Duke  Statue  on  East  Campus 


The  Sower 

Midway  between  the  Wash  Duke  statue  and  the  Ivy  Room,  alongside 
a well-beaten  path,  the  Sower  casts  his  symbolic  wild  oats  on  the  fertile 
ground.  Good  luck  and  fortune  will  come  to  the  person  who  puts  a coin 
in  his  hand. 

Bells  and  Blocks 

High  in  the  Chapel  Tower  is  the  Chapel  Museum  where  several  memen- 
tos of  Trinity  College’s  rich  history  are  on  display.  The  old  Trinity  College 
bell  is  there;  cast  in  1879,  it  is  now  badly  cracked  and  probably  will  never 
be  rung  again.  Also  preserved  in  the  “University  attic’’  are  the  corner- 
stones of  the  old  college  buildings  in  Randolph  County  and  East  Campus 
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and  photographs  as  ancient  as  the  buildings  themselves.  Included  in  the 
museum  are  many  interesting  letters  and  documents,  representing  impor- 
tant milestones  in  Duke’s  history.  On  East  Campus,  amid  shelting  magno- 
lias near  Asbury  Building,  may  be  seen  the  old  Engineer’s  bell  “Marse 
Jack.”  Cast  in  1911,  it  replaced  an  earlier  bell  lost  by  fire,  and  until  they 
moved  to  West  Campus,  was  tended  by  the  Engineers  in  Southgate  Hall. 


Statue  of  Sower  on  East  Campus 
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Duke-UNC  Rivalry 

If  possible,  a Duke  student  never  mentions  the  university  of  north 
Carolina  without  a curse  nor  writes  its  name  using  capital  letters.  A strong 
rivalry  exists  between  DUKE  and  u.n.c.c.h.,  just  a short  distance  away. 
Before  the  annual  football  game  with  the  tarheels,  the  student  body 
builds  a bonfire  and  lights  it  the  night  preceding  the  contest.  Tradition- 
ally, the  freshmen  are  stationed  to  protect  the  woodpile  from  an  early 
lighting  by  escaped  adolescents  from  Chapel  Hill.  The  winner  of  the  game 
keeps  a Victory  Bell  mounted  on  a cart  and  paints  it  with  its  own  school 
colors  until  the  other  side  wins  it  back. 

The  Blue  Devil 

At  home  football  games,  DUAA  and  the  cheerleaders  manage  to  con- 
jure up  their  own  blue  demon  to  devil  the  opposition’s  cheerleaders  and 
fans.  Of  necessity,  he  is  a fast  runner,  since  he  represents  the  impish  side 
of  all  Duke  students. 
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¥ ACADEMICS 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY’S 


QUADRANGLE  PICTURES 

PAGE  AUDITORIUM 

SHOWING 

Select  First — And  Subsequent  Run — Foreign 
and  American  Made 


MOTION  PICTURES 

Every  Saturday  & Sunday  During  the  School  Year 
At  7 and  9 P.M. 

Pre-Release  Movietone  News  at  Every  Show 


TIP  TOP  FISH  HOUSE 

SPECIALIZING  IN  SEAFOOD 
COOKED  in  GOLDEN  CORN  OIL 

ALSO 

STEAKS,  CHICKENS  & BAR-B-Q 

Located  at  3300  Hillsbourgh  Road 
telephone:  383-2519 


RAY’S  JEWELERS 

301  West  Main  Street  Downtown  Durham 

• Accutron  watches 

• Diamond  • Silverware 
® Watch  and  Jewel  repair 

Charge  accounts  invited 
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INTRODUCTION 


Academics  will  be  the  center  of  your  life  at  Duke,  just  as  it  is  the  center 
of  the  University’s  life  and  its  reason  for  existence.  The  other  facets  of 
the  University — the  speakers,  sports,  research,  special  events — are  all  su- 
bordinate to  this  one  purpose,  the  teaching  of  its  students.  You  will  have  to 
accept  this  and  pace  yourself  accordingly.  In  academics  you  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  achieve,  and  will  be  expected  to  do  so. 
This  section  of  The  University  Experience  will  deal  with  the  various  sub- 
jects that  can  have  a bearing  on  your  performance  here.  The  structure  of 
the  administration  and  contacts  with  them,  various  counseling  services,  a 
brief  description  of  the  faculty  as  a whole,  and  the  physicial  facilities  of 
the  University — both  existing  and  planned — will  be  dealt  with.  An  aware- 
ness of  all  the  facilities  designed  to  help  you  in  academic  endeavors  and 
the  good  sense  to  utilize  them  at  every  opportunity  can  save  a lot  of  lost 
effort. 

A student’s  academic  performance  his  first  year  often  determines  how 
well  he  will  do  throughout  his  career  at  Duke.  The  best  course  to  follow 
can  be  summed  up  in  two  words,  Keep  Up.  You  will  find  that  putting 
something  off  with  the  idea  of  catching  up  later  is  a risky  and  always  pain- 
ful policy.  It  is  advisable  to  consider  the  semester  as  a whole  unit  and  pace 
yourself  accordingly.  Looking  ahead,  areas  where  time  will  be  short  can 
be  anticipated.  Do  papers  early,  the  end  of  the  semester  will  be  the  busi- 
est time  of  all.  Don't  count  on  vacations.  Go  to  class,  even  if  the  cla-ss  is 
a first  period  and  boring.  There  is  no  substitute  for  classes  missed.  Don’t 
be  lulled  into  a sense  of  complacency  by  the  first  week  of  classes.  Things 
pick  up  once  the  professors  are  finished  with  introducing  their  courses. 
If  you  desire  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities,  try  not  to  over- 
commit yourself  until  you  have  a definite  idea  about  your  course  load. 
By  thinking  ahead,  difficulties  innumberable  can  be  avoided. 

I hope  this  section  will  be  of  help  during  the  coming  weeks  and  I wish 
you  the  best  of  luck  in  your  academic  career  at  Duke. 

Bob  Miller,  ’70 
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VARIETIES  OF  LEARNING  EXPERIENCE 


"Varieties  of  Learning  Experience”  is  the  name  of  a year-long  study  of 
the  Duke  undergraduate  curriculum  that  was  concluded  last  year.  At  the 
end  of  May,  the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council  passed  a majority  of  the 
resolutions  contained  in  the  study,  thus  creating  an  entirely  new  approach 
to  undergraduate  education  at  Duke. 

Features  of  the  new  curriculum,  which  will  go  into  effect  for  the  Class 
of  1973,  include  a four-course  load,  elimination  of  all  course  requirements 
except  that  of  foreign  language,  creation  of  minimal  distributional  require- 
ments, and  increased  offerings  of  seminars  and  preceptorials. 

The  Class  of  1972  will  not  benefit  directly  from  the  new  curriculum,  but 
will  receive  indirect  benefits  in  increased  seminar  offerings  and  renovated 
course  structures. 


ATTENDANCE  REGULATIONS 

Believing  the  general  level  of  maturity  of  entering  students  to  be  rising 
steadily,  the  University  initiated  new  attendance  regulations  in  the  fall 
semester  of  the  1963-1964  academic  year  by  placing  responsibility  for 
regular,  punctual  class  attendance  entirely  upon  the  individual  student. 
Students  are  expected  to  realize  that  attendance  in  the  classroom  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  aspects  of  a college  experience.  Instructors  are  privileged 
to  refer  to  the  dean  for  appropriate  action  any  student  who  in  their  opinion 
is  causing  his  work  or  that  of  the  class  to  suffer  because  of  absences  or 
latenesses. 

Absences  from  required  classes  due  to  illness  will  be  excused  when 
certified  by  a proper  medical  official.  Absences  from  required  classes  due 
to  authorized  representation  of  the  University  may  be  excused.  Officials  in 
charge  of  groups  representing  the  University  are  required  to  submit  names 
of  those  persons  to  be  excused  to  the  appropriate  dean’s  office  fourty- 
eight  hours  in  advance  of  the  hour  when  their  absences  are  to  commence. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  has  a special  policy  regarding  at- 
tendance. The  required  physical  education  courses  are  recognized  as  essen- 
tially laboratory  classes,  i.e.,  attendance  and  participation  in  them  is  es- 
sential to  acquiring  and  perfecting  the  physical  skills  taught.  For  that  rea- 
son classes  missed  in  these  courses  must  in  general  be  made  up  as  is  true 
for  laboratory  sessions  in  the  sciences  and  certain  other  coures.  Enrollees 
in  the  physical  education  course  required  of  freshmen  and  sophomores 
must  meet  all  but  three  sessions  of  the  class  during  a semester.  Absence 
beyond  three  must  be  made  up  by  the  student,  who  will  be  expected  to  con- 
tact his  instructor  within  two  weeks  after  the  class  or  classes  missed  to 
arrange  for  the  make-ups  of  the  work.  If  for  any  reason  the  total  number 
of  absences  for  a student  reaches  twelve,  he  will  be  required  to  withdraw 
from  the  physical  education  course,  since  making  up  absences  in  the  excess 
of  this  number  is  impractical. 

All  preregistered  undergraduate  students  are  required  to  return  to  the 
University  on  Registration  Day  of  each  semester  and  to  report  to  their 
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Dean’s  Office.  Failure  to  be  cleared  for  classes  by  6:00  p.m.  on  Registration 
Day  will  cause  students  to  forfeit  their  $25.00  registration  deposits  and 
their  places  in  each  class  for  which  they  pre-registered. 

APPOINTMENTS  OFFICE 

The  Appointments  Office  is  located  in  214  Page  Building.  It  is  a service 
agency  designed  to  aid  students  and  al.umni  without  charge  in  solving  the 
problems  of  post-college  and  summer  employment.  Its  primary  function  is 
to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  students  and  business,  professional, 
and  teaching  fields.  It  assembles  confidential,  comprehensive  records  on 
each  registrant  and  makes  these  records  available  to  appropriate  represen- 
tatives, and  it  arranges  interviews  with  prospective  employers.  The  data 
assembled  for  individual  records  includes  academic  achievement,  training, 
experience,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  honors.  Ocasionally  additional 
information  of  a special  nature  is  secured.  Confidential  letters  of  recom- 
mendation are  filed  for  each  registrant.  The  Office  has  information  about 
interviewing,  letter  writing,  and  ratings  of  companies.  The  calls  and  other 
contacts  which  this  office  constantly  receives  from  hundreds  of  industries 
and  schools  are  filed  for  reference.  The  Office  aids  the  registrant  in  direct- 
ing his  search  to  a field  appropriate  to  his  aptitude,  training,  and  interest. 
All  students  are  strongly  urged  to  utilize  the  services  available. 

ENGINEERING  GUIDANCE  COUNCIL 

The  Engineering  Guidance  Council  serves  as  an  advisory  body  for 
freshmen  members  of  the  School  of  Engineering.  The  council  seeks  to 
promote  interest  in  the  many  facets  of  the  engineering  curriculum  and 
provides  the  new  student  with  essential  information  concerning  each  type 
of  engineering — mechanical,  electrical,  and  civil.  As  a result  of  this  program 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Freshman  engineering  student  may  effectively  choose 
his  course  of  study  within  the  School.  In  addition,  the  EGC  man  offers  stu- 
dent assistance  in  engineering  courses  whenever  needed.  Special  pre- 
exam”  review  sessions  are  sponsored  by  the  council.  In  many  more  ways 
the  EGC  man  serves  not  only  as  an  adviser,  but  as  a friend. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Douglas  Maitland  Knight 
Robert  Taylor  Cole 
Gerhard  Chester  Henricksen 
Everett  H.  Hopkins 

Frank  L.  Ashmore 

Craufurd  David  Goodwin 


President 

Provost 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer 
Vice-President  for  Regional 
Programs,  Assistant  Provost 
Vice-President  for  Institutional 
Advancement 

Director  of  International  Studies, 
Vice  Provost 
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Rufus  H.  Powell 
Steven  C.  Harward 
Charles  P.  Huestis 

Richard  L.  Tuthill 
Richard  Lionel  Predmore 

Frank  Traver  deVyver 
Barnes  Woodall 
Harold  W.  Lewis 

William  }.  Griffith 


James  L.  Price 

Peter  F.  Carbone 
Gerald  L.  Wilson 

Robert  B.  Cox 


James  L.  Meriam 
Hugh  M.  Hall 

Robert  H.  Ballantyne 

Cliff  W.  Wing 


Secretary  of  the  University 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Controller 
Vice-President  for  Business 
and  Finance 
University  Registrar 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 

Vice  Provost 
Vice  Provost 
Associate  Provost 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Vice  Provost 

Assistant  Dean  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Assistant  to  the  Provost 
in  the  area  of  Student  Affairs 
Dean  of  Trinity  College,  Associate 
Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College 
Acting  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Men, 
Assistant  Dean  of  Trinity  College 
Associate  Dean  of  Trinity 
College  Upperclassmen, 

Pre-Medical  Advisor 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
Dean  of  Freshmen,  Associate 
Dean  of  Trinity  College 
Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions 

Director  of  Student  Resources 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  ITS  FACULTY 

The  term  “university”  is  defined  as  “an  institution  organized  for  teach- 
ing and  study  in  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  empowered  to  confer 
degrees  in  special  departments.”  In  every  respect  Duke  qualifies  as  a uni- 
versity. Incorporated  into  this  intellectual  community  are  nine  colleges — 
Trinity  College  (the  undergraduate  college  for  men],  Woman’s  College 
(for  undergraduate  women],  the  School  of  Engineering,  Graduate  School 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  Medicine,  Nursing 
and  Forestry. 

The  University  faculty  is  composed  of  over  850  men  and  women  dedi- 
cated to  a life  of  intellectual  research  and  teaching.  The  faculty’s  high 
level  of  scholarship  has  enabled  Duke  to  retain  its  respected  position  in 
the  academic  world  and  to  attract  some  of  the  best  students  in  the  nation. 
The  tremendous  output  of  the  faculty  is  reflected  in  over  14,000  articles 
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and  550  scholarly  books  published  by  Duke  faculty  members.  The  esteem 
with  which  the  faculty  is  viewed  is  also  seen  in  the  increasing  number 
of  faculty  members  who  are  called  on  to  assist  in  technical  and  advisory 
positions  with  the  government  and  throughout  the  academic  world.  The 
salaries  of  Duke  professors  rank  high  in  the  nation.  Their  involvement 
with  the  university  extends  into  other  areas  associated  with  the  general 
welfare  of  the  institution.  You  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  services 
and  friendship  of  an  outstanding  faculty  devoted  to  the  attainment  of 
academic  excellence  both  in  themselves  and  in  their  students. 
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THE  STUDENT-FACULTY-ADMINISTRATION  COMMITTEE 


The  purpose  of  SFAC  is  to  maintain  a liaison  between  the  students, 
faculty,  and  administration  of  the  University  on  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern. While  the  SFAC  has  no  legislative  authority,  it  attempts  to  advise 
the  various  policy  making  bodies  of  the  University.  The  entire  Committee 
is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University.  Student  membership  is 
made  up  of  the  President  of  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University, 
the  chairmen  of  the  Men’s  Student  Government  Association  and  the  House 
President’s  Board,  the  presidents  of  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
School  of  Nursing,  and  three  students  at  large.  Five  members  of  tbe 
undergraduate  faculty  are  appointed  to  the  Committee.  Seven  members  of 
the  administration  are  on  the  Committee.  The  SFAC  meets  regularly  once 
a month  and  special  meetings  are  called  as  needed.  The  Committee  de- 
liberates at  quite  some  length  before  making  a recommendation  of  any  sort. 
Since  its  creation  in  1962,  the  Committee  has  influenced  University  policy 
in  many  areas  of  concern.  In  academics,  class  attendance  regulations  have 
been  defined,  evaluations  of  teachers  by  students  has  been  considered,  the 
creation  of  an  Honor  Code  has  been  strongly  recommended.  Social  ques- 
tions, such  as  assimilation  of  black  students  into  the  community  and  use  of 
segregated  facilities  off  campus,  the  status  of  non-academic  personnel, 
and  a University  policy  on  drugs,  have  been  considered.  Facets  of  stu- 
dent life — the  concept  of  a residential  college  and  drinking  privileges,  for 
example,  have  been  considered.  The  concept  of  student  rights  and  the 
University  has  been  discussed  in  such  questions  as  picketing  on  campus, 
confidential  student  records,  and  a recommendation  on  “Student  Partici- 
pation in  Advisory  and  Policy  Making  Affairs  of  Duke  University.”  Some 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  that  have  been  made  in  past 
years  are  now  established  as  Duke  University  Policy. 


FIFTH  DECADE  PROGRAM 

New  academic  programs,  classrooms,  laboratories,  residence  halls,  and 
cultural  and  service  facilities  for  Duke  University  add  up  to  a $102,876,000 
goal  for  the  first  phase  of  the  ten-year  Fifth  Decade  Program.  The  current 
campaign  is  part  of  a larger  ten-year  expansion  and  improvement  program 
for  physical  plant  needs,  additional  endowment,  and  current  budget  sup- 
port. 

Building  projects  totaling  $75,576,000  are  in  various  stages  of  planning 
or  completion.  The  addition  to  the  library,  research  facilities,  and  a new 
Chemistry  Building  have  been  completed.  A new  Engineering  Building, 
a much  larger  pool,  and  facilities  doubling  the  size  of  the  Medical  Center 
are  next  on  the  agenda.  Later  plans  involve  facilities  for  more  scientific 
research,  student  centers,  services,  housing  and  classrooms,  and  a major 
expansion  in  the  Divinity  School. 

The  second  major  component  of  the  priority  program  is  endowment 
totaling  $15,000,000,  This  amount  will  help  meet  the  need  for  added  in- 
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come  to  support  the  increases  in  faculty  salaries,  student  aid,  and  other 
recurring  costs  essential  to  maintain  quality  and  orderly  growth. 

Gifts  in  support  of  the  annual  operating  budget  — the  third  component-will 
require  $12,300,000.  This  money  will  help  meet  the  costs  of  advancing 
salaries,  an  expanding  faculty,  more  student  aid,  and  higher  costs  of  operat- 
ing and  maintaining  a multiplying  physical  plant. 

Although  the  sums  set  as  Fifth  Decade  goals  seem  formidable  and  there 
has  been  difficulty  attaining  them,  they  are  essential  if  the  University  is 
to  measure  up  to  the  promise  of  its  beginnings  and  truly  become  a nation- 
al force  in  every  area  that  legitimately  concerns  it.  The  Program  under- 
taken by  the  Trustees  of  the  University  will  help  Duke  fulfill  its  heritage 
and  meet  the  obligations  of  its  time  and  location. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  Fifth  Decade  Program  is  the 
leadership  it  has  attracted.  The  General  Chairman  is  George  V.  Allen, 
Director  of  Foreign  Service  Institute,  U.  S.  Department  of  State.  Dr.  James 
R.  Killian,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Corporation,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  Chairman  of  the  National  Sponsoring  Commit.tee,  and  Clif- 
ford Perry,  Treasurer  of  Hanes  Corporation,  is  Chairman  of  the  Campaign 
Operations  Committee. 


LIBRARY 

The  Duke  University  Library  was  founded  with  the  University  and  had 
its  origins,  therefore,  in  Union  Institute,  established  in  1838.  You  will  find 
it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  assets  to  an  education  at  Duke,  a ready  aid  to 
both  research  and  daily  study. 

In  1887,  a library  collection  of  9,000  volumes  was  accumulated  by  Trinity 
College.  When  the  University  was  dedicated  in  1924,  the  library  had  grown 
to  about  90,000  volumes,  and  with  the  creation  and  construction  of  the 
University  an  era  of  exceptional  growth  began  and  has  continued  into 
the  present.  In  June,  1964  Duke  ranked  second  among  college  libraries  in 
the  South  and  nineteenth  in  the  nation  in  number  of  volumes  accumlated. 
The  combined  buildings  of  the  University  libraries  total  1,900,000  volumes 
catalogued  and  available  for  use.  Of  these,  1,145,000  were  in  the  General 
Library,  155,000  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  145,000  in  the  Law  Lib- 
rary, 75,000  in  the  Medical  Library,  125,000  in  the  Divinity  School  Library, 
and  180,000  in  the  School  of  Engineering  and  several  departmental  li- 
baries  of  Biology-Forestry,  Chemistry,  and  Physics-Mathematics. 

The  General  Library  Building  occupies  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
academic  quadrangle  on  West  Campus.  An  8.7  million  dollar  addition  to 
this  structure  is  currently  underway.  It  will  be  open  in  late  fall  and 
should  be  totally  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Upon  its  completion, 
the  present  library  will  be  renovated,  all  of  the  floor  space  except  for 
the  stacks  being  given  over  to  undergraduate  study  and  reading. 

The  library  complex,  when  completed,  will  provide  air-conditioned  stacks 
for  2,200,000  volumes,  reading  rooms  and  carrels,  office  space  for  the  li- 
brary staff,  special  facilities  for  rare  books,  manscripts,  newspapers,  and 
photographic  services,  seminar  rooms,  and  offices  for  members  of  the  fac- 
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ulty.  Of  special  interest  are  the  microfilm  reading  room,  an  audio  lab, 
and  a small  auditorium.  The  Rare  Book  Reading  Room,  which  is  furnished 
in  the  style  of  an  English  private  library  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has 
special  collection  rooms  and  storage  stacks  adjoining. 

The  book  collections  have  been  carefully  developed  to  support  both 
the  course  work  of  the  University’s  students  at  all  levels  and  the  research 
requirements  of  its  graduate  students  and  faculty.  The  manuscript  collec- 
tion, relating  chiefly  to  the  South  and  particularly  strong  in  the  antebellum, 
Confederate,  and  Reconstruction  periods,  contains  almost  three  million 
items  and  several  thousand  bound  volumes. 


New  Library  under  construction 
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MUSICAL 
COMEDY  PRODUCTION 


And  Its 


Hoof  ’n’  Horn  produces  each  spring  a musical 
comedy  production  for  Joe  College  Weekend. 
If  you  are  a “ham”  at  heart  and  would  like  to 
work  in  any  area  of  the  theater  (acting  techni- 
cal, business,  dancing,  singing,  or  any  other), 
don’t  miss  a chance  to  talk  with  members  of  the 
organization  on  Activities  Night  during  Orien- 
tation Week.  The  last  two  production  were 
“Guys  ’n’  Dolls”  and  “Sweet  Charity.” 


GEORGE’S  PIZZA  PALACE 
RESTAURANT 

All  Roads  in  Durham  lead  to  Five  Points 
and  George’s  Pizza  Palace. 

For  Italian  Foods  There’s  No  Rival. 

Telephone:  682-9881  or  682-5160 

Breakfast — Luncheon — Dinner 
6 a.m.-12  p.m. 

MAYO  LA’S 

Restaurant  and  Maitland's  Top  Hat 

Steaks — Chicken — Seafood  Variety 

PIZZA 

No  Cover  Charge  Dancing  Nightly  Favorite  Beverages 
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m RECORD  BAR 

LP  ALBUMS  25%  OFF 


Records,  8 track  tapes 
and  cassettes 

Church  and  Main  Streets 
Downtown  Durham 


Henderson  Street — Chapel  Hill 

North  Hills  and  Cameron 
Village — Raleigh 

THE  SOUTH’S  LARGEST,  MOST  COMPLETE  RECORD  SHOP 


THAT’S  IT!  THE  IVY  ROOM 

The  Best  Place  to  Meet,  Eat  and  Relax  . . . 

Serving  complete  meals  continuously  all  day.  We  are  known  for  the  best 
fried  chicken,  rare  roast  beef  and  apple  pie  in  town.  And  we  have  carry-out 
items  galore  from  our 

DELICATESSEN 


Kosher  Corned  Beef 
Kosher  Franks 
Roumanian  Pastrami 
Nova  Scotia  Lox 
Bagel  & Cream  Cheese 
Chopped  Liver 


Imported  Wines 
Boiled  Ham 
Cold  Breast  of 
T urkey 
& Beers 


Kosher  Salami  & 
Bologna 
Potato  Salad 
Chicken  Salad 
Imported  Cheeses 
Chicken  in  The  Rough 


Rye,  Pumpernickel.  French  Bread  & Water  Bagels 

Pizza  Pies  Available  after  5 p.m. 


tHIIKEN  ' 


Private  Rooms  Available  for  Breakfasts, 
Brunches,  Lunches,  Dinners,  or  Sand- 
wich Parties.  Come  See  What  We  Have. 


The  Gourmet  Center  Operating 

IVY  ROOM  RESTAURANT 

Cosmopolitan  Room 
AND  DELICATESSEN 


1004  VV,  Main  St.— Phone  688-6041 

Open  8:30  A.M.  ’Til  11:30  P.M.  — Seven  Days  Per  Week 
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A MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  ASDU 


Wade  Norris 


Welcome  to  the  new  Duke  University.  You  have  arrived  here  during  a 
period  that  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most  important  in  its  history.  A 
year  and  a half  ago  the  students  of  Duke  first  voiced  a determined  desire 
for  participation  in  the  decisions  which  affect  their  lives  and  their  educa- 
tion when  they  created  through  their  own  initiative,  a university-wide 
student  government — the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University.  Last 
spring,  over  one  third  of  the  student  body  actively  participated  in  the  Duke 
Vigil.  It  was  a student-initiated  and  student  maintained  effort  to  achieve 
social  justice  for  our  non-academic  employees  and  the  first  successful  de- 
monstration this  university  has  ever  seen.  While  disagreement  does  exist 
among  the  student  body  about  the  best  methods  of  achieving  effective  stu- 
dent participation,  no  one  can  any  longer  deny  that  the  desire  for  such 
participation  fervently  exists.  Whether  or  not  you  will  have  a voice  in  de- 
termining social,  academic,  and  physical  environment  in  which  you  live 
for  the  next  four  years,  will  largely  depend  upon  the  interest  and  partici- 
pation which  you  yourself  are  willing  to  give.  I challenge  you  to  make  for 
yourself  a better  university. 

In  the  past  student  government  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive forces  for  initiating  positive  changes  in  the  university.  The  student 
now  enjoys  open-opens  privileges,  drinking  in  the  dormitories,  voluntary 
class  attendance,  and  freshman  driving  privileges,  largely  as  a result  of 
effective  student  government  action.  Student  discounts  with  local  merch- 
ants, the  student  teacher-course  evaluation,  and  the  Duke  forum  are  all 
results  of  student  government  endeavors. 

This  year  student  government  will  be  working  to  assure  you  privacy  of 
your  room  and  its  contents,  a better  academic  advisor  system,  better  liv- 
ing conditions  than  the  “dorms”  most  of  you  now  inhabit  as  freshmen, 
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and  a fairer  grading  system.  It  will  also  attempt  to  represent  you  as  an 
individual  student  when  you  feel  that  you  have  been  mistreated  by  “the 
system.”  All  you  have  to  do  is  ask. 

Student  government  is  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  at  Duke  University;  we 
do  not  yet  have  the  responsible  role  in  the  university’s  decision-making 
process  that  we  would  like.  We  do  have  an  effective  association  of  stu- 
dents which  has  brought  about  many  of  the  rights  and  benefits  you  will 
enjoy  as  students  here.  There  is  a definite  place  for  student  government 
at  Duke.  There  is  also  a definite  place  for  you  in  student  government.  This 
booklet  can  tell  about  the  structure  and  function  of  student  government, 
but  I hope  you  will  give  me  the  opportunity  in  the  next  few  weeks  to  per- 
sonally describe  the  experience  to  you.  Our  office  is  in  206  Flowers.  Why 
not  drop  in  and  talk  it  over? 

Wade  Norris 
President,  ASDU 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT-PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

Student  government  at  Duke  first  came  into  existence  in  1923,  when 
J.  L.  Jackson  was  elected  President  of  the  newly-formed  Men’s  Student 
Government  Association.  By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  two  political  par- 
ties were  organized  to  present  candidates  for  the  executive  offices  and  the 
Senate  posts.  The  Judicial  Board  was  created  in  the  fall  of  1949  and  for 
the  first  time  gave  the  MSGA  a separation  of  executive  and  judicial  powers 
which  has  proven  to  be  quite  effective. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  traditional  structure  of  autonomous 
campus  student  governments  has  given  way  to  a university-wide  associa- 
tion. The  first  step  was  the  formation  of  the  Inter-Governmental  Council 
(IGC).  In  its  single  year  of  operation  the  IGC  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
unitary  student  government  ASDU  which  began  full  operation  this  past 
year.  ASDU  combines  the  student  governments  of  East  and  West  cam- 
puses in  an  effort  to  put  greater  authority  behind  the  decisions  of  student 
government. 

In  its  first  year  of  existence,  ASDU  had  trouble  in  finding  a campus- 
wide consensus  of  opinion  on  which  to  base  its  authority.  This  year  is 
an  especially  crucial  one  for  student  government  at  Duke,  for  ASDU  must 
redefine  its  goals  and  position  within  the  university  in  order  that  student 
government  may  become  an  active  force  on  campus. 

ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University  is  the  university-wide  or- 
ganization which  represents  the  entire  undergraduate  student  body  of 
Duke  University.  Its  executive  branch  consists  of  a President,  Vice  Presi- 
dents from  each  of  the  undergraduate  colleges,  a Secretary,  and  a Treas- 
urer. The  apportionment  of  the  legislative  branch  is:  20  representatives 
from  Trinity  College,  12  representatives  from  the  Woman's  College,  4 
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representatives  from  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  4 representatives  from 
the  School  of  Nursing. 


President 

Vice-President,  East 

Vice-President,  West 

Vice-President,  Nurses 

Vice-President,  Engineers 

Secretary 

Treasurer 

Speaker 


Wade  Norris 
Tracy  Wittaker 
Craig  Kessler 
Cheri  Meinert 
Rick  Emerick 
Bonnie  Leigh  Boehm 
Ken  Vickery 
Bruce  Cooke 


MENS  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

The  Men’s  Student  Government  Association  is  chartered  under  ASDU 
and  concerns  itself  with  only  those  matters  directly  involving  West  Cam- 
pus. This  includes  residential  philosophy,  social  rules  , autonomy  for  living 
groups,  extension  of  social  privileges  and  rights,  and  the  interpretation, 
legislation,  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  governing  West  Campus. 

President  Tom  Banks 

Secretary  Jeff  Klein 

Treasurer  Ken  Davidson 

FRESHMAN  GOVERNMENT 

Each  Freshman  House  shall  have  a President,  Vice-President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  They  shall  be  nominated  one  week  after  orientation  begins 
and  the  house  election  shall  be  one  week  later.  The  president  of  the  house 
presides  at  all  house  meetings,  works  with  the  Housemaster  to  coordinate 
dorm  affairs,  appoints  a representative  to  the  Freshman  Judicial  Board, 
and  serves  as  chairman  of  his  house's  delegation  to  the  freshman  nomi- 
nating convention.  The  Vice-President,  along  with  other  duties,  serves  as 
the  social  chairman  of  the  house.  The  Secretary  is  responsible,  among  other 
things,  for  communication  within  the  house.  The  Treasurer  is  responsible 
for  collecting  dues  and  keeping  track  of  the  house's  finances. 

Each  freshman  house  is  governed  by  a house  council  which  may  be 
elected  by  the  various  Y-groups  within  each  house.  The  business  of  the 
house,  i.e.,  planning  parties  and  other  house  functions,  is  carried  out  by  the 
House  Council.  Also,  each  house  councilman  represents  his  Y-group  at 
the  freshman  nominating  convention. 

At  the  Freshman  Nominating  Convention,  which  is  held  shortly  after 
orientation  week,  the  executive  officers  of  the  freshman  class  are  nomi- 
nated. Also,  the  four  freshman  delegates  to  the  ASDU  legislature  are  nomi- 
nated at  this  time.  At  the  end  of  a week’s  campaigning,  a general  fresh- 
man election  will  determine  the  class  officers  and  representatives  from 
among  those  nominated. 

The  Freshman  Cabinet  is  the  governing  body  of  the  freshman  class.  It 
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consists  of  the  various  executive  officers  of  the  class,  the  various  house 
presidents  and  the  representatives  to  ASDU.  It  is  concerned  with  legisla- 
tion concerning  only  the  freshman  class,  and  with  making  freshman  view- 
points heard  in  the  ASDU  legislature  and  the  MSGA. 

THE  JUDICIAL  CODE 

The  Judicial  Code'  (as  revised  in  April,  1966,  and  adopted  by  the  Men’s 
Student  Government  Association)  follows: 

Students  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  Duke  University  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  at  all  times  a high  standard  of  private  and  public 
behavior  on  the  University  campus  and  within  its  environs.  Any 
breach  of  the  generally  accepted  rules  of  gentlemanly  conduct,  honor, 
or  decency  which  directly  reflects  upon  the  University,  whether  or 
not  covered  by  the  following  specific  regulations,  will  be  subject  to 
appropriate  disciplinary  action,  which  may  include  expulsion.  Claims 
of  ignorance  of  such  high  standards  and  commonly  accepted  rules  of 
conduct  or  of  the  following  specific  regulations  will  not  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  their  violation. 

Section  1.  The  following  actions  are  deemed  to  be  extremely  serious  to 
the  well-being  of  the  Duke  University  Community.  These  offenses  shall  be 
treated  accordingly  by  the  judicial  organs  of  the  Association.  Those  found 
guilty  of  these  offenses  shall  be  liable  to  expulsion  as  the  maximum  penalty. 

A.  Cheating  or  plagiarism 

B.  Forgery 

C.  Assault  and  battery 

D.  Theft 

E.  Violation  of  women’s  living  quarters 

F.  Perjury 

G.  Fraud  (including  falsification  of  auto  registration,  meal  tickets,  library 
slips,  laundry  slips,  or  student  identification  cards) 

H.  Willful  and  malicious  damage  of  University  property  or  property  of 
others 

I.  Illegal  use  or  possession  of  firearms  and  ammunition,  or  explosives 
}.  Accumulated  convictions  of  any  of  the  offenses  listed  under  Section  2. 
Section  2.  The  following  actions  are  deemed  to  be  serious  offenses 

against  the  Duke  University  Community.  These  offenses  shall  be  treated 
accordingly  by  the  judicial  organs  of  the  Association.  Those  found  guilty 
of  these  offenses  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  as  the  maximum  penalty. 

A.  Brawling 

B.  Drunkenness  involving  disorderly  conduct 

C.  Violation  of  examination  procedure 

D.  Aiding  and  participation  in  any  form  of  mob  violence  (including 
rioting) 

E.  Gambling 

F.  Violation  of  the  freshman  car  regulation 

G.  Possession  or  use  of  fireworks 

FI.  Gross  negligence  in  use  of  a motor  vehicle 
I.  Drinking  on  the  University  grounds  or  in  its  public  buildings 
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J.  Violation  of  West  Campus,  East  Campus,  or  Hanes  House  visiting 
regulations 

K.  Violation  of  suspended  driving  status 

L.  Lying 

M.  Obscenity 

N.  Violation  of  open  living  area  regulations 

Section  3.  The  following  actions  are  deemed  to  be  less  serious  offenses 
against  the  Duke  University  Community.  These  offenses  shall  be  treated 
accordingly  by  the  judicial  organs  of  the  Association.  Those  found  guilty 
of  these  offenses  shall  be  liable  to  disciplinary  probation  as  the  maximum 
penalty. 

A.  The  display  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the  University  grounds  or  in 
its  public  buildings 

B.  Rowdiness 

C.  Participation  in  any  form  of  “quad  ball” 

D.  Failure  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  a court  established  by  the 
Men’s  Student  Government  Association 

E.  Running  from  a campus  policeman 
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Section  4.  Penalties  which  the  judicial  organs  may  recommend  for  the 
offenses  against  the  University  shall  include  the  following  which  shall  be 
defined  as  follows: 

A.  Expulsion:  Immediate  dismissal  from  and  denial  of  readmittance 
to  Duke  University. 

B.  Suspension:  Dismissal  from  Duke  University  with  the  right  to  be  re- 
admitted when  the  appropriate  “College”  permits. 

C.  Suspended  Suspension:  Technical  suspension  from  school,  with  con- 
tinuation in  school  contingent  on  good  behavior  and  satisfactory 
academic  performance.  For  the  following  two  semesters  the  person’s 
citizenship  and  academic  records  are  reviewed,  continued  good  be- 
havior and  satisfactory  academic  performance  being  the  criteria  for 
remaining  at  Duke  University. 

D.  Probation:  Probation  for  two  semesters  and  the  threat  of  suspension 
if  again  apprehended  committing  the  same  offense  or  one  of  equal  or 
worse  nature.  The  person’s  citizenship  or  academic  record,  or  both, 
is  reviewed  for  two  semesters.  An  unsatisfactory  record  may  lead  to 
suspension. 

E.  Administrative  “F”:  A failing  grade  assigned  in  cases  of  cheating  or 
plagiarism. 

CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATED  STUDENTS  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
INCORPORATING  THE  AMENDMENTS  OF  APRIL  16, 1968 

Article  I.  Names,  Purposes,  and  Membership 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke 
University  and  shall  be  referred  to  in  this  Constitution  as  the  Association. 

The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  assist  in  governing  the 
undergraduate  students  of  Duke  University  and  to  present  their  views  on 
affairs  of  the  University  community  in  accordance  with  the  highest  ideals 
of  democratic  representation  and  the  greatest  aims  and  purposes  of  Duke 
University. 

All  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  Trinity  College,  the  Woman's 
College,  the  School  of  Engineering  or  the  School  of  Nursing  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

Article  II.  Powers  and  Jurisdiction 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  have  the  power  to  discuss  and  propose 
action  on  any  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent body  as  a whole. 

Section  2.  The  Association  shall  have  the  power  to  take  legislative  ac- 
tion in  areas  of  concern  which  affect  all  undergraduates,  and  to  make  re- 
commendations to  the  appropriate  administrative  official  of  the  University, 
faculty  council  or  committee,  or  the  college  or  school  government. 

Section  3.  The  Association  shall  not  abridge  the  power  of  the  college 
or  school  governments  to  initiate  and  discuss  separately  any  matters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Association. 
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Article  III.  Executive 


Section  1.  The  executive  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be:  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Vice-President  from  Trinity  College,  the  Vice-President  from  the 
Woman’s  College,  the  Vice-President  from  the  School  of  Engineering,  the 
Vice-President  from  the  School  of  Nursing,  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer. 

All  officers  shall  be  members  of  the  undergraduate  student  body. 

The  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  a majority 
of  those  voting  from  the  Association 

The  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  of  those  voting  from 
the  respective  colleges  and  schools. 

Section  2.  Duties  and  Powers  of  the  President 

The  President  of  the  Association  shall: 

a.  Convene  and  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Executive  Cabinet  and 
the  Student  Co-ordinating  Council,  except  at  such  times  as  he  may  at  his 
discretion  delegate  this  function  to  a Vice-President; 

b.  Have  the  power  to  appoint  executive  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Association; 

c.  Share  with  the  Executive  Cabinet  the  power  to  approve  appoint- 
ments to  the  membership  of  executive  committees  and  subcommittees; 

d.  Provide  for  the  supervision  and  co-ordinationof  all  committees 
and  auxiliary  organizations  of  the  Association; 

e.  Possess  such  powers  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  enforce 
the  statutes  of  the  Association  and  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  his  office 
as  prescribed  by  this  Constitution; 

f.  Act  as  the  official  represenative  of  the  Association; 

g.  Issue  a written  report  to  the  Association  in  Legislature  at  least  once 
a year  on  the  activities  of  the  Association; 

h.  Appoint  such  executive  assistants  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
for  the  proper  execution  of  his  duties,  and  have  the  power  to  remove  such 
persons  from  their  positions; 

i.  Have  the  power  of  veto  over  all  legislation  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Association,  provided  that  veto  is  exercised  and  announced 
within  three  days  following  the  passage  of  such  legislation,  excluding 
Saturdays  and  Sundays; 

j.  Convene  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Association  and 
preside  over  election  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislature. 

Section  3.  Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Vice-Presidents 

Each  Vice-President  shall: 

a.  Serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  from  his  college  or  school 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  Association  and  be  a voting  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature; 

b.  Perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Secretary 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  shall: 
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a.  Keep  accurate  records  of  all  proceedings  and  documents  of  the 
Association; 

b.  Be  responsible  for  all  official  correspondence  and  communications 
of  the  Association,  and  notification  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Cabi- 
net and  the  Student  Co-ordinating  Council  of  the  meetings  of  these  bodies; 

c.  Supervise  the  work  of  the  secretarial  staff. 

Section  5.  Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Treasurer 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Association  shall: 

a.  Collect,  disburse,  and  account  for  the  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  the  Association; 

b.  Prepare  an  annual  budget  for  the  Association  with  the  approval  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Association; 

c.  Share  with  the  President  the  power  to  sign  vouchers; 

d.  Submit  the  books  of  the  Association  to  an  auditor  at  least  once  a 
year; 

e.  Submit  a semiannual,  written  report  of  revenues  and  expenditures 
to  the  Association. 

Section  6.  Vacancies 

a.  If  the  President  elect  shall  be  unable  to  succeed  to  office,  a spe- 
cial election  shall  be  held  to  fill  the  position. 

If  the  office  of  President  be  vacated  after  a President  has  been  duly 
installed,  the  Legislature  of  the  Association  shall  immediately  elect  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  entire  body  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  to  succeed  to 
the  position. 

b.  In  the  event  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents, the  respective  college  or  school  government  shall  be  empowered  to 
select  a successor. 

c.  If  the  Secretary  elect  or  the  Treasurer  elect  shall  be  unable  to  suc- 
ceed to  office  a special  election  shall  be  held  to  fill  the  position. 

In  the  event  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
Treasurer,  the  Legislature  of  the  Association  shall  by  a majority  vote  of  the 
entire  body  elect  a successor  to  the  position. 

Section  7.  Executive  Cabinet 

a.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Cabinet  composed  of: 

1.  The  President,  the  four  Vice-Presidents,  the  Secretary  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Association; 

2.  The  chairmen  of  executive  committees; 

3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council; 

4.  Any  additional  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  As- 
sociation with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislature. 

b.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Executive  Cabinet  shall  be: 

1.  To  advise  the  President  in  the  functioning  of  the  Association; 

2.  To  provide  a liaison  among  the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Association  and  the  governments  of  the  colleges  and 
schools. 

c The  Executive  Cabinet  shall  meet  at  least  once  a month. 
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Section  8.  Student  Co-ordinating  Council 

There  shall  be  a Student  Co-ordinating  Council  composed  of  the 
President  of  the  Association  and  the  heads  of  major  student  organizations 
to  provide  a channel  of  communication  for  all  student  activities. 

Article  IV.  Legislative 

Section  1.  Representatives  to  the  Legislature 

a.  The  legislative  powers  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Student  Legislature  of  the  Association  composed  of  Representatives  from 
Trinity  College,  the  Woman's  College,  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

b.  The  Representatives  from  each  college  or  school  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  elected  or  selected  by  the  members  of  the  respec- 
tive colleges  or  schools. 

c.  The  number  of  Representatives  from  each  college  or  school,  shall 
be  proportional  to  the  enrollment  of  the  respective  colleges  and  schools, 
and  such  appointionment  shall  be  determined  by  the  Legislature  each  year 
for  the  succeeding  year. 

d.  The  apportionment  of  Representatives  with  the  college  and 
school  delegations  and  the  procedures  for  electing  these  Representatives 
shall  be  determined  by  the  respective  college  and  school  governments. 

e.  The  college  and  school  governments  with  the  approval  of  the  Legis- 
lature may  establish  any  necessary  and  proper  qualifications  which  elected 
Representatives  must  maintain  during  their  terms  of  office. 

Representatives  who  during  their  terms  of  office  fail  to  maintain  the 
qualifications  established  when  they  took  office,  or  who  fail  to  maintain 
the  requirements  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  ineligible  to  hold  office. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  a Speaker  of  the  Legislature  who  shall  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  Legislature  and  who  shall  convene  and  preside  over  all 
meetings  of  the  Legislature. 

He  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  vote  of  the  Legislature  from  its  mem- 
bership, the  Vice-Presidents  being  ineligible. 

Section  3.  Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Legislature 

The  Legislature  shall: 

a.  Enact  any  legislation  concerning  matters  of  policy  affecting  stu- 
dents and  their  welfare  under  this  Constitution; 

b.  Charter  all  organizations  established  by  and  for  undergraduate 
students  which  expect  to  operate  on  a University-wide  basis; 

c.  Impeach  any  elected  officers  of  the  Association  on  the  grounds  of 
malfeasance,  misfeasance  or  nonfeasance  in  office  with  the  concurrence 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Legislature; 

d.  Give  advice  and  consent,  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  to 
appointments  of  Association  committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Cabinet; 

e.  Make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  the  execution  of  the  fore- 
going powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  in  the  Association; 

f.  Enact,  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present,  legislation 
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previously  passed  by  it  which  was  subsequently  vetoed  by  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Enactment  and  Approval 

a.  All  acts  of  the  Legislature  shall  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  three 
days  following  the  passage  of  such  legislation,  excluding  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  unless  vetoed  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 

Any  legislation  requiring  immediate  action  may  go  into  effect  upon  ap- 
proval by  the  President  of  the  Association. 

b.  Any  act  of  the  Association  or  any  act  of  an  officer  representing  the 
Association  in  his  official  capacity  may  be  subject  to  referendum  approval 
upon  petition  signed  by  15  per  cent  of  the  student  body  or  25  per  cent  of 
any  one  college  or  school  membership. 

Such  petitions  must  mention  the  specific  policy  or  act  questioned. 

The  requested  approval  must  be  given  by  at  least  a majority  of  those 
voting  in  the  referendum. 

Section  5.  Any  question  pertaining  primarily  to  one  college  or  school 
may  be  withdrawn  from  consideration  of  the  Legislature  at  the  request  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Representatives  of  that  particular  college  or  school,  or 
at  the  request  of  the  respective  college  or  school  government. 

Section  6.  The  Student  Legislature  shall  meet  regularly  at  least  once  a 
month  during  the  academic  year. 

Business  shall  be  conducted  when  a quorum  is  present  composed  of  a 
majority  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Legislature  and  the  Representa- 
tives of  at  least  three  college  or  school  delegations. 

Section  7.  Any  student  or  representative  of  a student  group  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Legislature  to  present 
for  the  Legislature’s  consideration  matters  of  university-wide  interest,  and 
all  regular  meetings  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  open  to  any  member  of 
the  Association. 

Section  8.  If  a Representative  shall  be  unable  to  succeed  to  office,  a 
special  election  shall  be  held  to  fill  the  position. 

If  the  position  of  Representative  be  vacated  after  a Representative 
has  been  duly  installed,  the  remaining  members  of  the  delegation  from  the 
appropriated  college  or  school  shall  be  empowered  to  select  a successor 
for  the  unexpired  term. 

In  the  event  certain  of  the  Representatives  are  apportioned  to  in- 
coming freshmen  by  the  college  and  school  governments,  the  total  member- 
ship of  the  Legislature  shall  be  thereby  lowered  until  these  Representatives 
are  elected. 

Article  V.  Judicial 

Section  1.  Judicial  Council 

a.  There  shall  be  a Student  Judicial  Council  composed  of  a Chairman 
and  the  chairman  and  one  other  member  from  each  of  the  campus  judi- 
cial boards,  these  other  members  being  elected  by  their  respective  boards. 

b.  The  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
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President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislature  from  a list  of  can- 
didates submitted  by  the  Judicial  Council. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council  shall  convene  and  preside  over 
sessions  of  the  Judicial  Council  and  meetings  of  the  Judicial  Conference, 
and  shall  be  a member  of  the  Executive  Cabinet. 

During  his  term  of  office  the  Chairman  may  not  serve  as  a chairman 
of  one  of  the  campus  judicial  boards. 

The  Chairman  shall  have  served  one  term  on  one  of  the  campus  judi- 
cial boards,  the  Nurses’  Honor  Council,  or  as  the  Association  Attorney 
General. 

c.  All  members  of  the  Judicial  Council  shall  serve  for  a term  of  one 
year  or  until  the  successors  to  office  are  chosen  and  installed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Council  may  be  impeached  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  tried  as  though  an  elected  officer  of  the  Association. 

Charges  requesting  the  impeachment  of  any  other  member  of  the  Judi- 
cial Council  may  be  brought  by  the  Legislature  before  the  appropriate 
campus  government. 

Section  2.  Proceedings  of  the  Judicial  Council 

a.  The  Judicial  Council  shall  conduct  sessions  when  a quorum  of  five 
members  is  present. 

b.  The  concurrence  of  at  least  four  members  shall  be  necessary  to 
render  a decision,  other  than  conviction  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

c.  All  decisions  and  ruling  of  the  Judicial  Council  shall  be  trans- 
mitted in  writing  to  the  appropriate  executive  officer. 

d.  No  member  of  the  Judicial  Council  may  take  part  in  a case  in  which 
he  might  have  conflicting  interests  or  sympathies. 

A member  who  does  not  voluntarily  disqualify  himself  may  be  dis- 
qualified by  a vote  of  four  other  members  of  the  Judicial  Council. 

In  the  event  of  more  than  one  disqualification,  the  Judicial  Council 
may  appoint  temporary  members  from  the  campus  judicial  boards. 

e.  The  Judicial  Council  may  elect  one  of  its  members  Temporary 
Chairman  during  the  absence  of  the  Chairman. 

Section  3.  Powers  of  the  Judicial  Council 

a.  The  Judicial  Council  shall  be  the  supreme  judicial  body  within  the 
Association. 

The  separate  judicial  bodies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective 
campus  government  constitutions  reserve  all  judicial  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  Judicial  Council  by  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Association. 

b.  The  Judicial  Council,  at  the  request  of  two-thirds  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  Legislature  from  a particular  college  or  school,  shall 
interpret  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Association. 

c.  The  Judicial  Council  may  review  any  act  of  the  Association  for 
consistency  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

d.  The  Judicial  Council  shall  decide  all  cases  arising  under  this  Cons- 
titution, and  all  cases  in  which  jurisdiction  has  been  granted  to  it  by  the 
By-Laws  and  statutes,  and  possess  such  powers  necessary  for  the  fur- 
therance of  its  decisions. 
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e.  The  Judicial  Council  may  decide  cases  in  which  the  Association  or 
an  officer  of  the  Association  in  his  official  capacity  is  a party,  and  cases 
arising  between  separate  college  or  school  governments. 

f.  The  Judicial  Council  shall  try  all  cases  of  impeachment  brought 
by  the  Legislature. 

Conviction  in  such  cases  shall  be  by  a vote  of  five  members  of  the 
Judicial  Council. 

g.  The  Judicial  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  conduct  investigations, 
examine  evidence,  call  available  witnesses,  authorize  the  issuance  of  such 
writs  as  it  shall  require,  and  make  all  rules  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
conduct  of  its  business. 

Section  4.  Judicial  Conference 

There  shall  be  a Student  Judicial  Conference  composed  of  the  Judi- 
cial Council,  the  campus  judicial  boards  and  other  legal  officers  to  coordi- 
nate and  review  the  administration  of  justice  within  the  Association. 

Section  5.  Substantive  Rights  and  Immunities 

a.  General  Rights  and  Immunities 

1.  No  student  or  group  of  students  may  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
or  property  without  the  due  process  of  law,  nor  be  denied  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  law  within  the  Association. 

2.  No  student  or  group  of  students  may  be  prosecuted  within  the 
Association  under  a law,  statute,  rule  or  regulation  which  was  enacted 
after  the  fact  of  the  action,  nor  be  punished  more  severly  under  a law, 
statute,  rule  or  regulation  which  increases  the  punishment  established  at 
the  time  of  the  action. 

3.  No  student  or  group  of  students  may  be  prosecuted  within  the  As- 
sociation for  an  act  committed  more  than  one  calendar  year  before  the 
initiation  of  prosecution. 

4.  No  student  or  group  of  students  may  be  prosecuted  within  the 
Association  more  than  once  for  the  same  act  under  the  same  law,  statute, 
rule  or  regulation. 

b.  Procedural  Rights 

Any  student  accused  and  brought  to  trial  with  the  Association  may 
not  be  denied  the  following  rights: 

1.  .To  receive  written  notice  of  the  charges  against  him  and  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  prepare  a defense  reasonably  in  advance  of  a 
hearing; 

2.  To  confront  and  question  the  accuser  if  a member  of  the  As- 
sociation, or  to  study  and  challenge  a signed  statement  if  the  accuser  is 
not  a member  of  the  Association; 

3.  To  question  witnesses  and  submit  material  evidence; 

4.  To  refuse  to  testify  against  himself,  and  any  student  offering 
testimony  may  refuse  to  answer  questions  which  would  tend  to  incrim- 
inate himself,  and  no  evidence  may  be  presented  against  a student  which 
was  seized  and  held  from  the  student  without  his  permission  or  without 
warrants  from  designated  authorities; 

5.  To  present  a defense  including  material  witnesses  and  a reason- 
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able  number  of  character  witnesses; 

6.  To  receive  an  impartial  hearing,  and  if  convicted  to  be  sub- 
jected to  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishment. 

c.  The  enumeration  of  these  rights  and  immunities  shall  not  pre- 
clude other  rights  and  immunities. 

The  governments  within  the  Association  shall  have  the  power  to 
guarantee  these  and  any  additional  rights  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion within  their  jurisdiction. 

Article  VI.  Election 

Section  1.  The  elective  positions  of  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke 
shall  be;  The  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association,  and  the  Representatives  to  the  Legislature. 

Section  2.  All  elective  positions  shall  be  held  for  a term  of  one  year  or 
until  the  successors  to  the  offices  are  elected  and  installed. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with  Article  III,  Section  6, 
and  Article  IV,  Section  8 of  this  Constitution,  and  elections  and  installa- 
tions conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws. 

Article  VII.  College  and  Class  Governments 

The  Association  shall  not  abridge  the  power  of  the  college  or  school 
governments  to  alter,  maintain  or  abolish  whatever  structures  or  organiza- 
tions the  members  of  the  respective  college  or  school  communities  deem 
necessary. 

Article  VIII.  Meetings  of  the  Association 

Meetings  of  the  entire  Association  may  be  called  by  the  President  upon 
petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Association  or  upon  request  of 
the  college  or  school  governments. 

Article  IX.  Amendments  and  By-Laws 

Section  1.  Amendments  of  this  Constitution  may  be  proposed  either  by 
a two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  Legislature,  or  by  a petition  signed  by  15 
per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  amendment  shall  be  enacted  when  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  those 
voting  in  a referendum  of  the  Association  which  shall  take  place  only  after 
seven  days  public  notice. 

Amendments  or  porposed  amendments  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  re- 
viewed by  the  President  of  Duke  University  or  his  designated  representa- 
tive. 

Section  2.  By-Laws  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  enacted  by  a two-thirds 
vote  of  the  entire  Legislature  after  a second  reading  of  the  by-law  before 
the  Legislature. 

The  by-laws  proposed  with  this  Constitution  shall  otherwise  be  regard- 
ed as  effective. 
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Article  X.  Ratification  and  Enactment 


This  Constitution  shall  be  enacted  when  ratified  by  at  least  a majority 
of  the  votes  cast  in  referendums  held  in  each  college  and  school,  and  by  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  entire  student  body. 

The  enactment  of  this  Constitution  shall  make  null  and  void  the  Charter 
of  the  Inter-Governmental  Council. 

This  organization  shall  be  recognized  as  the  Associated  Students  of 
Duke  University  upon  approval  by  the  President  of  Duke  University. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MEN’S  STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 
ASSOCIATION  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
Article  I.  Name,  Purpose,  and  Membership 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Men’s  Student  Government 
Association  of  Duke  University. 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  assist  in  governing  the  stu- 
dents of  the  West  Campus  of  Duke  University  and  to  represent  their  views 
on  matters  concerning  the  West  Campus  residential  community. 

All  male  undergraduate  students  of  Duke  University  shall  be  members 
of  the  Association. 

Article  II.  Powers  and  Jurisdiction 

Section  1.  The  Association  shall  have  the  power  to  legislate  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  the  West  Campus  residential  community  of 
Duke  University. 
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Section  2.  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  to  separately  initiate, 
discuss,  and  propose  action  on  any  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the' 
Associated  Students  of  Duke  University. 

Section  3.  The  Interfraternity  Council,  the  Association  of  Independent 
Houses,  and  the  Freshman  Cabinet  shall  have  the  right  to  separately  ini- 
tiate, discuss,  and  propose  action  on  any  matters  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Association. 

Article  III.  Executive 

Section  1.  The  executive  authority  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Chairman  of  the  Association,  who  shall  be  a member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Section  2.  Duties  and  Powers  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Association.  The 
Chairman  shall: 

a.  Convene  and  preside  over  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Association  except  at  such  times  as  he  shall  at  his  discretion  delegate 
this  function  to  another  member  of  the  Council; 

b.  Convene  and  preside,  when  directed  by  the  Executive  Council,  over 
joint  meetings  of  the  Inter-fraternity  Council,  the  Association  of  Indepen- 
dent Houses  and  the  Freshman  Cabinet; 

c.  Act  as  the  official  representative  of  the  Association; 

d.  Posses  such  power  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  enforce 
the  statutes  of  the  Association  and  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  office 
as  prescribed  by  this  Constitution; 

e.  Appoint,  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, a Recorder  and  any  other  such  officers  as  shall  also  have  the  power 
to  remove  such  persons  from  their  positions; 

f.  Appoint,  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Executive  Council, 
the  Judicial  Board  members,  and  such  other  inferior  courts  as  may  be  estab- 
lished; 

g.  Issue  a written  report  to  the  Executive  Council  upon  the  conclusion 
of  his  term  of  office  on  the  activities  of  the  Association;  and, 

h.  Have  the  right  of  voting  only  when  his  vote  would  break  a tie. 

i.  Serve  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  West  Campus  Legislative  Dele- 
gation of  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University. 

Section  3.  Election  to  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Association. 

a.  The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  by  a majority  of  the  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

b.  The  office  of  Chairman  shall  be  held  for  a term  of  one  year  or  until 
the  sucessor  to  the  position  is  elected  and  installed. 

Section  4.  Succession  to  the  Office  of  Chairman  of  the  Association. 

a.  If  the  office  of  Chairman  is  vacated  after  installation  but  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  final  semester  of  his  term  of  office,  a special  election 
shall  be  held  to  fill  the  position.  If  such  a vacancy  occurs  during  the  final 
semester  of  his  term  of  office,  the  Executive  Council  shall,  by  a majority 
vote  of  the  entire  body,  elect  a successor  to  fulfill  the  unexpired  term  of 
office.  (The  Vice-president  of  the  West  Campus  Legislative  Delegation  of 
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the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University  shall  vote  if  his  vote  would 
break  a tie.) 

b.  If  the  Chairman-elect  shall  be  unable  to  assume  his  office,  a special 
election  shall  be  held  to  fill  the  position. 

Article  IV.  The  Executive  Council 

Section  1.  Membership 

a.  The  Executive  Council  shall  be  composed  of  three  representatives 
from  the  Interfraternity  Council,  three  representatives  from  the  Association 
of  Independent  Houses  and  two  representatives  from  the  Freshman  Cabi- 
net. 

b.  The  method  of  selection  of  the  representatives  from  the  Inter- 
fraternity  Council  and  the  Association  of  Independent  Houses  shall  be 
determined  by  the  respective  organization. 

c.  The  President  and  the  Vice-president  of  the  Freshman  Class  shall 
serve  as  the  representatives  of  the  Freshman  Cabinet. 

d.  Any  financial  obligations  incurred  by  the  Association  above  and 
beyond  the  income  received  from  annual  student  fees  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Interfraternity  Council,  the  Association  of  Independent  Houses,  and 
the  Freshman  Cabinet  in  proportion  to  their  representation  on  the  Exe- 
cutive Council. 

Section  2.  Powers  of  the  Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  shall 
have  the  power  to: 

a.  enact  such  laws,  statutes,  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the 
West  Campus  residential  community  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Constitution,  afford  the  members 
of  the  Association  effective  student  government,  and  to  recommend  ap- 
proval of  the  same  to  the  Deans  of  Trinity  College  and  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, the  Undergraduate  Faculty  Council,  or  any  other  designated  repre- 
sentative of  the  university. 

b.  approve,  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  appointments  made 
by  the  Chairman  as  provided  for  in  this  Constitution; 

c.  enact  regulations  pertaining  to  elections  held  at  the  direction  of 
the  Executive  Council  and  under  this  Constitution; 

d.  impeach  the  Chairman  or  any  judicial  officer  of  the  Association 
on  the  grounds  of  malfeasance,  misfeasance,  or  nonfeasance  in  the  office 
on  the  concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Executive  Council; 

e.  request  the  withdrawal  of  any  question  pertaining  primarily  to  the 
West  Campus  from  consideration  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Associated 
Students  of  Duke  University. 

f.  forward  resolutions  concerning  matters  of  university-wide  interest 
to  the  West  Campus  Legislative  Delegation  upon  which  further  action  is 
desired. 

g.  request  the  Chairman  to  call  into  joint  session  the  Interfraternity 
Council,  the  Association  of  Independent  Houses  and  the  Freshman  Cabi- 
net to  consider  matters  of  campus-wide  interest  which  the  Executive  Coun- 
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cil  feels  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  such  wide  spread  campus 
representation  (each  living  group  shall  have  one  vote  in  such  a joint  ses- 
sion); 

h.  consider  the  decisions  and  actions  of  any  joint  meetings  of  the 
Interfraternity  Council,  the  Association  of  Independent  Houses  and  the 
Freshman  Cabinet,  although  such  decisions  and  actions  shall  in  no  way  be 
considered  as  binding  upon  the  Executive  Council. 

Section  3.  Any  student  or  representative  of  a student  group  shall  have 
the  right  to  appear  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
present  for  the  Executive  Council’s  consideration  matters  of  interest  to 
West  Campus.  All  regular  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  open 
to  any  member  of  the  Association. 

Section  4.  Any  action  of  the  Association  may  be  subject  to  referendum 
upon  petition  signed  by  fifteen  percent  of  the  Association.  A petition  must 
specifically  question  either  the  policy  or  the  constitutionally  of  an  issue. 

Section  5.  The  Executive  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once  a month  during 
the  school  year.  Business  may  be  transacted  when  a quorum  composed  of 
five  of  the  members  is  present. 

Article  V.  Representation  to  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University 

Section  1.  The  West  Campus  Legislative  Delegation  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  membership  of  the  Association  as  prescribed  in  the  By-laws  of 
this  Constitution. 

Section  2.  The  Legislative  Delegation  may  elect  from  its  membership  a 
secretary  and/or  treasurer  as  it  deems  necessary. 

Section  3.  In  the  event  of  a vacancy  of  the  position  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
final  semester,  a special  election  shall  be  held  to  fill  the  position. 

If  such  a vacancy  occurs  in  the  final  semester,  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  Association  shall,  by  a majority  vote  of  the  entire  body,  elect  a suc- 
cessor to  the  position. 

Section  4.  The  offices  of  the  West  Campus  Legislative  Delegation  shall 
be  held  for  a term  of  one  year  or  until  the  successor  to  the  position  are 
elected  and  installed. 

Article  VI.  Judicial 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Association  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Judicial  Board. 

Section  2.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  with  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
of  the  Executive  Council.  Nominations  to  the  Judicial  Board  shall  be  pub- 
licly posted  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  vote  of  approval  by  the  Execu- 
tive Council. 

a.  In  his  appointments  the  Chairman  shall  consult  the  outgoing  Judi- 
cial Board  and  shall  interview  all  applicants  before  appointing  members. 

b.  At  least  three  and  not  more  than  six  of  the  members  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  rising  Junior  Class  and  the  remainder  shall  be  members  of  the 
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rising  Senior  Class. 

c.  Membership  on  the  Executive  Council  shall  preclude  membership 
on  the  Judicial  Board. 

d.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  Chairman  with  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  of  the  Executive  Council.  Nominations 
shall  be  publicly  posted  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  vote  of  approval 
by  the  Executive  Council. 

e.  The  Executive  Council  may  by  two-thirds  of  its  entire  membership 
recall  any  member  of  the  Judicial  Board  when  that  member  fails  to  proper- 
ly discharge  his  duties. 

Section  3. 

a.  The  Chairman  at  the  time  of  appointment  shall  designate  one  ap- 
pointee to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Judicial  Board. 

b.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  elect  two  of  its  members  to  serve  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judical  Board  on  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  Associated 
Students  of  Duke  University. 

Section  4.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  interpret  this  Cons- 
titution and  the  acts  of  the  Executive  Council;  to  try  persons  impeached 
by  the  Executive  Council;  and  to  try  Association  members  for  violation  of 
this  Constitution,  the  By-Laws  of  this  Constitution,  the  acts  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  the  rules  of  the  University. 

a.  The  Judicial  Board  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  or  upon 
petition  of  any  fifteen  members  of  the  Association,  interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  By-laws,  the  acts  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  any  part  thereof. 

b.  On  any  such  question  or  interpretation,  the  Judicial  Board  shall  hold 
an  open  hearing  at  which  all  interested  persons  will  be  heard.  It  shall  make 
its  decision  in  writing  and  transmit  a copy  to  the  Executive  Council. 

c.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  conduct  investigations, 
examine  documents,  call  witnesses  when  possible,  and  make  any  rules 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  transaction  of  its  business,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Executive  Council  shall  require. 

d.  A person  accused  of  any  violation  shall  have  the  right  to  be  faced 
with  his  accuser(s)  or  with  a written  affirmation  by  his  accuserjsj.  If  he 
pleads  “not  guilty”  he  may  elect  a trial  open  to  any  Association  member. 
He  shall  have  the  right  to  question  witnesses,  to  introduce  documents,  to 
offer  testimony  in  his  behalf,  and  to  have  witnesses  appear  in  his  behalf. 

e.  Any  impeachment  voted  by  the  Executive  Council  against  the  Chair- 
man or  any  judicial  officer  of  the  Association  shall  be  tried  by  the  Judi- 
cial Board  in  open  hearing.  It  may  convict  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire 
Board  and  upon  conviction  may  remove  such  person  from  office.  In  such 
cases  of  impeachment,  the  decision  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Executive  Council. 

f.  No  member  of  the  Judicial  Board  shall  sit  on  a case  involving  him- 
self, his  roommate,  a social  fraternity  brother,  or  kinsman.  In  case  of  ex- 
cessive disqualifications,  the  Chairman,  with  two-thirds  concurrence  of 
the  Executive  Council,  shall  appoint  pro  tempore  members  of  the  Judicial 
Board. 
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Section  5. 

a.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  a majority  of  those 
present  shall  be  necessary  for  any  conviction. 

b.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  appoint  one  of  its  members  as  clerk  who 
shall  keep  a complete,  accurate,  and  confidential  record  of  its  proceedings. 

c.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  meet  on  call  of  the  chairmen  of  the  Judicial 
Board. 

Section  6. 

a.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  be  the  supreme  judicial  agency  of  the  As- 
sociation and  may  hear  appeals  of  legal  error  from  subordinate  judiciaries. 
It  shall  be  instructed  to  interpret  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  mechan- 
isms of  the  separate  councils  as  provided  by  this  Constitution  and  by 
statutes. 

b.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  be  empowered  to  determine  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  separate  councils. 

c.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  have  the  right  of  review  to  determine  the 
validity  of  Association  legislation. 

Section  7. 

a.  A Court  of  Appeals  consisting  of  a chairman  and  four  judges  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Chairman  and  approved  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  of  the  Executive  Council.  These  appointments  must  be 
made  public  one  week  prior  to  the  date  of  the  vote  of  approval  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

b.  The  Court  of  Appeals  shall  be  a division  of  the  Judicial  Branch,  of 
the  Association.  It  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  which 
it  is  authorized  to  consider. 

c.  The  Judicial  Board  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  over  such 
cases,  but  appeal  may  be  made  only  if  granted  by  the  Judical  Board. 

Article  VII.  Amendments  and  Bylaws 

Section  1.  Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  proposed  either  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  by  a petition  signed  by  fifteen 
percent  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Association.  The  amendment  shall 
be  enacted  if  passed  by  a two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting  in  a referendum 
of  the  Association  which  shall  take  place  only  after  seven  days  public 
notice.  The  amendment  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Deans  of  Trinity  College 
and  the  School  of  Engineering,  or  their  designated  representatives. 

Section  2.  By-laws  to  this  Constitution  shall  be  enacted  by  a two-thirds 
vote  of  the  entire  Executive  Council  after  a second  reading  of  the  by-law 
before  the  Executive  Council.  The  by-laws  proposed  with  this  Constitution 
shall  otherwise  be  regarded  as  effective. 

Article  VIII.  Ratification  and  Enactment 

This  Constitution  shall  be  enacted  upon  ratification  by  a majority  of 
the  votes  of  the  male  undergraduates  cast  in  referendum  held  on  West 
Campus  and  upon  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Associated 
Students  of  Duke  University. 
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The  enactment  of  this  Constitution  shall  make  null  and  void  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  Men’s  Student  Government  Association  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

This  organization  shall  be  recognized  as  the  West  Campus  Student 
Government  Association  upon  approval  by  the  President  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

Bylaws— Representation  to  the  Associated  Student  of  Duke  University. 

Section  1.  The  West  Campus  Legislative  Delegation  shall  consist,  for 
the  school  year  1967-1968,  of  twenty-five  members. 

Section  2.  These  positions  shall  be  determined  as  follows; 

a.  One  Vice-president  shall  be  elected  at  large  by  a majority  vote. 

b.  Four  seniors  (one  fraternity,  one  independent  and  two  at  large), 
six  juniors  (two  fraternity,  two  independent  and  two  at  large),  six  sopho- 
mores (two  fraternity,  two  independent  and  two  at  large)  and  four  fresh- 
men (all  at  large)  shall  be  elected  by  majority  votes  by  and  from  Trinity 
College. 

c.  One  senior,  one  junior,  one  sophomore  and  one  freshman  shall  be 
elected  by  and  from  the  male  undergraduates  of  the  School  of  Engineering. 

Section  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  By-law,  a fraternity  member  is  a 
brother,  an  associate  or  a pledge  of  a social  fraternity  at  Duke  University, 
an  independent  is  not  a brother,  an  associate  or  a pledge  of  a social  frater- 
nity at  Duke  University. 

Section  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  By-law,  a male  undergraduate  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  shall  be  considered  a member  of  Trinity  College. 

Bylaw— Class  Officer 

The  office  of  Senior  Class  President  and  those  freshman  offices  that  are 
provided  for  by  the  constitution  governing  the  Freshman  Class  shall  be 
the  only  class  offices  elected  by  the  Association. 

Bylaw— Installation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Section  1.  The  Chairman  shall  be  installed  in  the  presence  of  appropriate 
witnesses  within  two  weeks  of  their  election  to  office.  At  such  installation 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be  required: 

“I, , swear  (or  affirm)  that  I shall  faithfully  execute  the  of- 

fice to  which  I have  been  elected  and  shall  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
preserve  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  West  Campus  Student 
Government  Association." 
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YAVGA 


1967-68  SPORTS  PROGRAM-DUKE  UNIVERSITY 


FALL  SPRING  WINTER 

FOOTBALL  BASEBALL  BASKETBALL 

SOCCER  TRACK  WRESTLING 

CROSS  COUNTRY  LACROSSE  SWIMMING 

TENNIS  FENCING 

GOLF 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 
1967  SEASON 

Date  Opponent  Place 

Sept.  21 — South  Carolina  Columbia 

Sept.  28 — Michigan  Durham 

Oct.  5 — Maryland  Oyster  Bowl,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Oct.  12 — Virginia  (Homecoming)  Durham 

Oct.  19 — Clemson  Clemson 

Oct.  26 — Army  West  Point 

Nov.  2 — Georgia  Tech  Durham 

Nov.  9 — N.  C.  State  Durham 

Nov.  16 — Wake  Forest  Durham 

Nov.  23— U.N.C Chapel  Hill 


DUKE  ATHLETIC  OFFICE 

Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  EXPERIENCE 


Bertrand  Russell  once  wrote  that  the  four  qualities  that  form  the  basis 
of  an  ideal  character  are  intelligence,  sensitiveness,  vitality,  and  courage. 
And  I suppose  if  you  threw  all  of  these  qualities  into  an  individual  and  then 
threw  that  individual  into  Duke  University  for  four  years  you  would  end 
up  with  that  elusive  animal,  the  Duke  Gentleman.  Yet  somehow  it  just 
doesn’t  work  out  that  way.  Most  Duke  Freshmen  are  endowed  with  these 
four  qualities  but  our  University  has  yet  to  produce  a man  of  the  stature 
of  Bertrand  Russell. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  his  four  years  at  Duke  every  student  must 
make  his  peace  with  the  institution.  Peace  often  comes  at  the  price  of  cyni- 
cism, privatism,  an  education,  or  simply  withdrawal  by  transferring,  flunk- 
ing out,  joining  the  service,  or  just  quitting.  As  members  of  the  Freshman 
class  of  1968  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  you  will  graduate  from  Duke 
in  the  Spring  of  1972.  This  is  not  because  of  any  overbearing  academic 
burdens  or  excessive  competition.  Rather  I think  it  is  due  to  attitudes  that 
are  fostered  and  nourished  by  the  institution  itself. 

Institutions  do  not  educate  men.  Men  educate  themselves.  The  very 
strange  process  of  education  involves  as  much  of  an  attitude  as  it  does 
innate  characteristics  or  abilities.  And  an  aggressive,  questioning  attitude 
is,  I think,  particularly  important  at  Duke.  Although  when  compared  with 
the  monstrous  state  universities  Duke  enjoys  a relatively  small  enrollment, 
it  is  often  as  impersonal  as  the  megaversity.  With  its  masses  of  mimeo- 
graphy  and  IBM  cards,  the  institution  often  appears  not  at  all  concerned 
with  the  individual.  Perhaps  this  is  because  so  few  individual  dare  to  chal- 
lenge the  institution.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  use  one’s  intelligence,  sensitive- 
ness, courage,  and  vitality  in  living  group  activities  or  forays  into  the  ethe- 
real realms  of  the  East  Beasts. 

Students  at  Duke  are  intelligent,  upper  middle  class,  heaped  with  high 
school  honors,  and  at  one  time  or  another  very  unhappy  with  their  educa- 
tion at  Duke.  Perhaps  the  unhappiness  comes  with  simply  growing  up  (as 
our  elders  are  prone  to  tell  us]  and  perhaps  not.  Somehow  the  undergrad- 
uate senses  almost  from  his  first  week  at  school  that  his  education  is  not 
going  to  be  what  he  thought.  The  Mamas  and  Papas  hit  it  on  the  head  when 
they  said  “nothing’s  quite  as  sure  as  change’’  and  you  as  Freshmen  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  change  your  preconceived  notions  about  the  Great 
Southern  University.  Sometimes  it  is  great  and  sometimes  it  is  so  frustrat- 
ing that  the  temptation  to  drop  out  is  almost  irresistable.  Yet  here  again 
the  questioning  attitude  can  save  one  from  the  “alienation”  and  the  temp- 
tation to  play  the  “fool  on  the  hill”  phrases  with  which  the  mass  media  so 
like  to  characterize  our  generation. 

The  faculty  at  Duke  is  outstanding.  Yet  often  they  seem  a timid  lot,  more 
concerned  with  their  libraries  and  laboratories  than  with  their  dry  lec- 
tures and  uninspired  undergraduates.  It  is  the  burden  of  the  student  to 
initiate  the  so-called  student-faculty  dialogs.  Most  of  our  “aging  academi- 
cians” do  respond  to  this  type  of  aggressiveness  from  the  student.  But  the 
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grades  one  receive  never  seem  to  be  particularly  indicative  of  educational 
achievement.  Too  often  in  class  one  is  presented  with  masses  of  material  to 
be  learned  and  vomitted  back  on  periodic  hourlies  and  final  exams.  Courses 
frequently  are  taught  in  isolation.  That  is,  the  subject  matter  is  presented 
but  not  related  to  the  overall  educational  problem  of  living  in  the  modern 
world.  Only  the  attitude  of  the  student  enables  him  to  assimilate  what  is 
useful  to  his  own  education  and  outlook.  This  assimilation  may  not  help 
the  grades  much  but  it  will  certainly  go  far  towards  preparing  the  indivi- 
dual for  what  is  to  come  after  his  four  years  in  the  Gothic  Incubator. 

In  Durham,  Duke  seems  particularly  isolated  from  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  turmoil.  Yet  it  is  not  As  one  great  educator  recently  suggested, 
the  university  is  in  fact  a microcosm  of  all  the  conflicting  forces  that  make 
and  destroy  the  Kennedys  and  Martin  Luther  Kings  of  our  society.  There 
is  a tendency  among  Northern  students  to  belittle  the  South  and  Durham 
in  particular  as  being  backward  and  seeped  in  a dying  heritage.  How- 
ever, surprisingly  few  confederate  flags  still  appear  at  football  and  basket- 
ball games.  This  is  good.  The  South  is  changing  slowly  and  the  University 
will  change  with  it.  There  is  a strong  chapter  of  the  Afro-American  Society 
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on  campus  as  well  as  a chapter  of  the  conservative  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom.  Last  Spring  Duke  had  its  first  major  demonstration  and  student- 
worker  strike.  The  maids  who  make  the  beds  every  morning,  the  janitors 
who  sweep  up  our  broken  bottles,  and  the  people  who  work  in  the  dining 
halls  and  the  hospital  are  organized  into  a labor  union.  Uncle  Toms  and 
bigots  are  vanishing  creatures  at  Duke.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  ignore 
the  forces  of  social  change  that  are  at  work  at  Duke  and  in  the  nation  as 
a whole. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  student  unrest  is  confusing.  In  the  midst  of  this 
turmoil  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  freshman  from  the  north  as  well  as  from 
the  south  to  determine  exactly  where  he  stands.  Only  the  type  of  attitude 
that  is  both  questioning  yet  open  will  help  the  freshman  to  discern  intel- 
ligibly the  dynamics  and  conflicts  of  the  university  community. 

Learning  to  live  in  the  larger  community  is  certainly  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  process  at  Duke.  Duke  is  the  largest  employer  in  Durham 
and  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  separate  the  University  from  the  city  and 
the  city  from  the  nation. 

Even  though  most  Duke  students  do  not  ignore  completely  the  larger 
world  in  which  they  live,  they  are  apt  to  assign  it  to  a place  in  a corner. 
This  type  of  compartmentalization  of  the  different  aspects  of  life  at  Duke 
is  all  too  common  and  all  too  destructive  to  the  educational  process.  The 
Duke  freshman  rapidly  learns  to  switch  from  the  academic  atmosphere 
of  the  classroom  to  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  rest  of  the  campus.  In- 
creasingly, the  various  living  groups — the  national  fraternities  as  well  as 
the  local  independent  houses — are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  criticism  for 
the  overall  non-academic  atmosphere  of  the  university.  But  Duke  is  a very 
American  institution  and  one  is  tempted  to  question  whether  the  atmos- 
phere of  such  a place  could  be  any  other  than  anti-intellectual. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  living  in  an  all  Freshman  house  you  have  to 
start  worrying  about  finding  a place  to  live  for  the  remaining  three  years 
at  Duke.  Since  all  social  life  centers  around  the  selective  living  groups, 
being  accepted  by  a fraternity  or  independent  house  may  well  be  one  of 
your  principal  worries  in  the  Spring  Semester.  The  living  groups — the  fra- 
ternities with  their  traditions,  mystic  goodies,  and  even  more  mystical 
brotherhood,  and  the  independents  with  their  fierce  insistence  upon"  se- 
lected individuality" — are  a significant  part  of  education  (or  non-education] 
at  Duke.  Sometimes  one  is  tempted  to  ask  if  they  are  not  the  most  signif- 
icant part  to  most  individuals.  At  any  rate,  the  living  groups  should  be 
taken  with  a very  large  hunk  of  salt  until  you  learn  more  about  them. 

Athletics  seem  to  play  a decreasingly  important  part  in  an  institution 
bent  upon  becoming  a national  force.  Football  season  always  seems  to  give 
rise  to  cries  of  wait  till  basketball  season  (which  is  invariably  worth  wait- 
ing for].  The  inter-collegiate  contests  do  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  frus- 
trations and  tensions  built  up  during  a week  of  academic  pressures.  And 
a Duke  basketball  game  is  always  a bit  of  an  education  in  itself. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  university  serves  as  an  interim  or  third  family 
for  the  student.  The  first  family  is  the  one  the  student  leaves  behind  in 
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September  and  the  last  is  the  one  that  he  will  eventually  father.  Perhaps 
the  picture  I have  painted  of  Duke  is  a little  harsh  but  that  is  how  it  often 
is  in  family  life.  As  freshmen  this  Fall  you  will  miss  the  new  curriculum 
which  goes  into  effect  in  1969  but  the  curriculum  at  Duke  both  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom  is  still  exciting.  If  you  can  utilize  your  intelligence,  sensi- 
tiveness, vitality,  and  courage  in  a manner  that  is  both  critical  and  compas- 
sionate you  should  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  multitude  of  educa- 
tional experiences  to  be  found  inside  and  outside  the  classrooms  of  this 
university.  Whenever  I think  of  Duke,  Pete  Seeger's  line  always  come  to 
mind: 

“What  I means  is  . . .take  it  easy,  but  take  it.” 

Pete  Hobbes 
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A MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  YMCA 

Reed  Kramer 

Uncertainty  probably  best  describes  your  conception  of  what  your  uni- 
versity experience  will  be  like,  Despite  the  numerous  “official”  letters 
plus  the  reams  of  “valuable”  information,  your  idea  of  the  university  prob- 
ably remains  hazy.  Since  I have  the  privilege  of  adding  my  welcome  to  the 
many  others,  allow  me  to  use  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  Duke  from  my 
student  perspective. 

I encourage  you  to  put  aside  your  fears  which  arise  from  uncertainty; 
you  have  potentially  much  more  control  over  your  next  year  than  you 
may  think.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  our  university  is  undergoing  rapid 
transformations  in  many  areas  for  which  students,  hopefully,  will  share 
responsibility.  Further,  the  variety  of  opportunities  at  Duke  mean  that  you 
yourself  must  determine  the  nature  of  your  university  experience. 

“American  universities  have  not  yet  developed  their  full  indentity,  their 
unique  theory  of  purpose  and  function”  writes  Clark  Kerr  in  The  Uses  of 
the  University.  Duke  University  is  undoubtedly  feeling  the  shock  waves 
of  the  great  reformation  which  Kerr  says  is  reshaping  American  univer- 
sities. The  curriculum,  commonly  considered  the  educational  core  of  the 
university,  has  long  been  unimaginative  and  restrictive  at  Duke.  Your 
class  is  fortunate  to  be  among  the  first  to  benefit  from  the  exciting  changes 
which  the  faculty  approved  in  May,  1968.  The  new  curriculum,  culminat- 
ing a year-long  faculty  study,  was  at  least  partially  prompted  by  student 
initiatives  of  the  previous  year.  Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1969,  students  will 
have  greater  freedom  and  responsibility  in  determining  their  course  of 
study. 

An  area  closely  related  to  the  curriculum  which  will  affect  you  immedi- 
ately is  the  living  situation.  The  transformation  in  Duke  has  led  to  a re- 
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evaluation  of  residential  structures.  Presently,  resident  men  are  organized 
into  living  groups — either  independent  house,  fraternity  or  freshman  dorm 
— which  sponsor  social  events  and  athletic  teams  for  their  members,  as 
well  as  occasional  intellectual  activities.  Fraternities  (which  contain  45% 
of  the  upperclassmen)  and  independent  houses  (most  of  which  have  fresh- 
man residents)  chose  their  members  from  the  freshman  class  before  and 
during  the  second  semester.  The  faculty  committee  which  recommended 
the  new  curriculum  advised  that  major  residential  reform  was  needed 
to  insure  its  greatest  benefits.  In  addition,  many  men  have  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  near-total  social  emphasis  of  both  forms  of  upperclass  hous- 
ing. As  a result,  many  living  groups  have  instituted  seminars,  and  several 
have  set  up  credit  courses.  Concern  over  the  entire  residential  situation 
led  President  Knight  to  appoint  a special  student-faculty-administration 
committee  to  study  present  arrangements  and  to  recommend  needed 
changes.  Questions  under  discussion  by  this  committee  and  by  much  of  the 
campus  include  the  educational  role  of  living  units,  the  establishment  of 
co-educational  dormitories,  and  the  existence  of  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties. Your  class  will  likely  benefit  from  residential  changes  during  your 
college  life. 

The  most  publicized  and  direct  attempt  to  transform  our  University 
came  this  Spring  in  the  Vigil.  A detailed  account  of  the  event  is  found 
elsewhere  in  this  book;  I mention  it  in  the  context  of  the  transformation 
which  I see  occurring  at  Duke.  About  one-fourth  of  the  undergraduates, 
plus  numerous  graduate  students  and  faculty,  asked  the  university  to  deal 
fairly  with  its  non-academic  employees  (maids,  janitors,  cafeteria  work- 
ers, secretaries,  etc).  The  effort  received  praise  from  the  acting  university 
head  Provost  Cole,  and  brought  both  better  wages  and  improved  employee 
relations. 

Desires  raised  by  the  Vigil  went  far  beyond  the  workers  to  encompass 
the  question  of  decision-making  within  the  University.  The  Vigil  clearly 
showed  the  extent  of  power  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  exercises  over 
the  functioning  of  the  University.  While  some  faculty  and  students  accept 
this  as  valid,  many  others  question  whether  this  is  the  way  a university 
should  function.  The  academic  council,  representing  the  general  faculty, 
supported  workers’  demands  for  a voice  in  their  own  working  conditions, 
and  since  the  Vigil  they  have  shown  increased  interest  in  other  policy 
matters.  In  his  commencement  address,  Associate  Provost  Woodall  stated 
that  no  single  branch  of  the  university  (neither  students,  faculty,  adminis- 
trators, trustees,  nor  alumni)  should  have  complete  authority  on  policy 
matters.  This  question  of  decision-making  power  will  be  very  much  alive 
during  your  years  at  Duke. 

A community  is  basically  a reflection  of  the  people  who  compose  it, 
and  a university  community  is  no  exception.  Duke’s  continuing  transforma- 
tion is  best  seen  through  members  of  the  Duke  community.  Our  univer- 
sity is  attracting  and  accepting  a more  qualified  and  more  diverse  student 
body  than  ever  before.  The  caliber  of  the  faculty  is  likewise  on  the  rise. 
President  Knight  has  been  a positive  force  serving  in  a very  difficult  posi- 
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tion.  Throughout  your  years  at  Duke,  you  will  meet  many  people  and 
develop  meaningful  relationships.  Personal  interaction  will  be  perhaps 
the  most  rewarding  aspect  of  your  university  experience. 

As  I said  earlier,  students  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  this  trans- 
formation, and  your  university  experience  will  depend  to  a great  extent 
upon  what  you  make  it.  You  must  take  positive  and  creative  action  in 
selecting  courses  and  professors  if  you  wish  to  gain  the  most  from  your 
years  at  Duke.  Also,  you  must  carefully  peruse  extra-curricular  or  co-cur- 
ricular  opportunities  to  determine  if  any  of  them  offer  you  benefits.  An- 
other essay  in  this  book  describes  the  positive  values  of  such  involvement, 
and  I would  add  my  personal  endorsement  to  that.  However,  you  must 
make  your  own  decision.  A great  deal  of  the  material  in  this  book  is  pro- 
vided to  aid  you  in  this  decision. 

The  YM-YWCA  is  one  student  organization  which  is  actively  involved 
in  many  aspects  of  Duke’s  transformation.  Let  me  conclude  by  outlining 
the  activities  of  this  organization  for  I feel  it  can  provide  benefits  for  many 
of  you.  About  eighty  per-cent  of  the  undergraduate  men  belong  to  the  Y, 
and  nearly  400  men  are  active  participants  in  our  programs.  The  Y seeks 
to 

draw  together  into  responsible  membership  students 
of  diverse  experiences  and  faiths,  that  their  lives 
may  be  open  to  new  understanding  and  deeper  rela- 
tionships that  together  they  may  join  in  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  justice,  freedom  and  dignity  for  all  people. 
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Y members  strive  to  live-out  this  purpose  by  involvement  in  three  parti- 
cular areas  of  service:  community  concerns,  university  services,  and  fresh- 
man orientation.  The  activities  of  the  YM  are  coordinated  by  a cabinet 
composed  of  four  executive  officers  and  fourteen  committee  chairmen. 

The  Community  Concerns  Committee  directs  the  involvement  of  Duke 
students  in  Durham  activities,  and  it  sponsors  programs  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  Some  members  tutor  underpriviledged 
children  and  register  poor  people  to  vote,  working  closely  with  poverty 
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organizations  in  the  city.  New  projects  are  being  developed  to  relate  to 
middle-class  citizens.  Others  help  international  students  to  adjust  to  the 
university,  while  still  others  create  seminars  around  political  and  social 
topics  of  current  interest.  The  first  major  program  at  Duke  this  year  will 
be  an  urban-crisis  conference  on  October  4,  5,  and  6,  sponsored  by  this 
committee. 

Y members  provide  several  services  of  direct  benefit  to  the  campus. 
Some  usher  every  Sunday  at  the  Chapel  Worship,  while  others  provide 
daily  tours  of  the  Chapel  for  visitors.  The  Dad’s  Day  committee  plans  a 
weekend  of  activities  for  students  and  their  visiting  fathers.  An  exchange 
gives  students  the  opportunity  to  sell  or  buy  used  books  at  the  most  ad- 
vantageous prices.  The  Christian  Perspective  Committee  creates  programs 
and  retreats  for  theological  reflection  and  self-examination. 

Freshman  orientation  projects  of  the  Y are  the  ones  which  first  affect 
you  as  incoming  freshmen.  The  Y-FAC  program  involves  about  150  Y mem- 
bers as  advisors  and  friends  for  new  students.  Your  Y-man  will  meet  with 
you  daily  during  your  first  week  and  weekly  thereafter  to  aid  you  in  adap- 
ting to  a new  situation.  You  should  feel  free  to  ask  this  help  at  any  time. 

This  book  is  another  aspect  of  the  Y freshman  orientation  program. 
Herein  is  presented  much  information  about  the  university  you  will  soon 
enter.  During  freshman  week,  the  publications  committee  will  publish 
newsletters  to  further  inform  you. 


Not  long  after  classes  begin  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  interview 
for  Freshman  Y-Council.  Working  closely  with  the  Cabinet  to  enhance  the 
Y’s  freshmen  programs,  the  Council  meets  weekly  to  plan  projects  and  to 
discuss  issues  of  interest  and  importance. 

The  Y,  then,  is  one  way  which  allows  many  students  to  participate  in 
Duke's  transformation.  Others  use  different  means;  the  form  of  participa- 
tion is  not  vital.  This  essay,  hopefully,  has  given  you  a glimpse  of  happen- 
ings at  the  university  which  are  not  usually  found  in  the  material  you  re- 
ceive. My  advice  to  you  is  to  come  to  Duke  awakened  to  new  possibili- 
ties, seeking  to  actively  chart  your  own  course.  Only  in  this  way  will  you 
derive  most  benefit  from  your  university  experience. 

Reed  Kramer 
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THE  VIGIL 


The  Silent  Vigil  at  Duke,  which  Newsweek  called  “the  most  impressive 
domestic  demonstration  and  the  most  peaceful.”  represented  the  most  sig- 
nificant change  ever  to  occur  at  the  University. 

Reaction  to  the  tragic  assasination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  created 
a feeling  on  campus  that  action  was  necessary.  The  students  evidenced 
their  concern  in  a march  to  the  President’s  house  which  later  developed 
into  a Vigil  of  silence  on  the  main  quadrangle.  The  demonstration  eventu- 
ally directly  involved  1500  students  and  faculty,  with  the  support  of  a 
vast  majority  of  the  student  body. 

The  action  was  originally  determined  to  evoke,  a commitment  by  the 
University  to  seek  greater  social  and  racial  justice  in  Durham.  Friday 
night,  following  King’s  death,  450  students  marched  three  miles  in  a driv- 


The  Vigil 

ing  rain  to  University  House  where  four  demands  were  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Knight.  The  demands  were: 

1)  That  President  Knight  sign  an  advertisement  in  the  Durham  news- 
paper calling  for  a national  day  of  mourning  for  Dr.  King,  and  asking  all 
citizens  of  Durham  to  do  all  they  could  to  bring  about  racial  equality 
and  freedom. 

2)  That  Dr.  Knight  press  for  the  $1.60  minimum  wage  for  Duke’s  non- 
academic  employees  [many  of  them  black) 

3)  That  President  Knight  resign  from  the  segregated  Hope  Valley 
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Country  Club. 

4)  That  President  Knight  appoint  a committee  of  students,  faculty, 

and  workers  to  make  recommendations  concerning  collective  a bargain- 
ing and  union  recognition  at  Duke. 

While  250  of  the  students  crowded  onto  the  floor  of  the  President’s 
house,  3 negotiators  discussed  the  demands  with  Knight.  After  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  provide  any  concrete  response,  and  the  students  evidenced 
their  determination  to  remain  until  their  demands  were  met,  Knight  invited 
the  demonstrators  to  stay  in  his  home  as  his  guests. 

By  Saturday  night  the  situation  had  changed  drastically.  Knight  was  in 
seclusion,  leaving  no  apparent  successor  with  whom  the  students  could 
negotiate.  In  response  to  the  new  situation,  the  students  decided  to  re- 
turn to  the  campus  and  begin  their  Vigil  on  the  main  quadrangle  until  the 
University  responded. 

On  Monday  it  became  obvious  that  the  President  would  not  deal  with  the 
situation,  as  his  physicians  had  ordered  an  extended  rest.  The  decisions 
appeared  to  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  As  the  negotiators 
continued  to  talk  with  administrative  representatives  the  number  of  stu- 
dents on  the  quadrangle  grew  rapidly.  After  four  days  and  nights  on  the 
quad  when  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  addressed  the  Vigil  on  Wednesday, 
he  was  greeted  by  1500  students. 

Attempting  to  explain  that  the  trustees  and  the  students  shared  the 
same  concern,  the  Chairman  spoke  of  improved  working  conditions  for  the 
University’s  non-academic  employees.  Commenting  on  the  students’  de- 
mands he  stated  that  the  $1.60  minimum  wage  would  be  reached  by  1969. 
He  made  no  reference,  however,  to  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining. 
This  had  become  the  major  issue  of  both  the  students  and  the  workers. 

The  rain  which  had  been  hampering  the  demonstrators  all  day  forced 
the  students  into  the  University  auditorium  to  consider  further  tactics. 
After  a full  night  of  discussion,  the  Vigil  decided  to  disband  its  silent 
protest  on  the  quad  with  a determination  to  continue  their  pressure  for 
recognition  of  the  right  to  collective  bargaining  for  non-academic  employ- 
ees. 

In  the  weeks  that  followed,  several  meetings  of  students,  faculty,  ad- 
ministration, workers  and  trustees  resulted  in  various  statements  and  pro- 
posals which  attempted  to  provide  further  solution  to  the  plight  of  the  non- 
academic  employees.  A final  proposal  was  eventually  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  which  would  set  up  a neutral  commission  of  faculty 
members  to  mediate  and  investigate  areas  of  disagreement  on  policy  mat- 
ters between  the  administration  and  the  workers.  While  collective  bargain- 
ing was  not  mentioned  in  name,  it  is  felt  that  significant  gains  had  been 
achieved. 

An  organized  demonstration  of  student  concern  for  the  University’s 
recognition  of  its  responsibility  to  the  powerless  in  society  has  brought 
some  victories.  The  battle  for  equality  and  justice  within  the  community 
has  only  begun.  Continued  action  and  acceptance  of  the  collective  responsi- 
bility to  further  justice  is  necessary  if  additional  success  is  to  be  achieved 
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at  Duke  and  in  the  larger  society.  Freshman  are  encouraged  by  the  Vigil 
to  become  informed  on  the  issues  involved  and  to  join  the  community  in  its 
continuing  attempts  to  improve  the  University  and  the  society. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Despite  the  pull  of  its  architecture,  Duke  University  from  its  founding 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  elimination  of  the  idea  of  University  education 
as  a “cloistered”  experience.  The  University’s  motto  “Eruditio  et  Religio,” 
symbolizes  this  community’s  committment  to  the  belief  in  the  life  of  the 
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truly  educated  person  thought  and  action  are  indivisible.  The  education 
of  men  of  conscience  in  whom  knowledge  and  behavior,  truth  and  good- 
ness, justice  and  mercy  exist  in  an  integrated  human  style  is  of  primary 
concern  to  those  involved  in  the  religious  life  of  Duke  University. 

Granting  that  action  without  thought  can  be,  and  often  is,  foolish,  we 
also  realize  that  thought  without  action  is  sterile.  The  Biblical  tradition 
speaks  of  “doing  the  truth,’’  and  learning  to  do  the  truth  is  surely  a part 
of  what  it  means  not  only  to  be  religiously  committeed  but  also  to  be  signif- 
icantly educated. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  to  you  to  find  campus  chaplains  and  stu- 
dent religious  organizations  providing  forums  for  political  discussions, 
channels  for  Community  action  and  service,  as  well  as  opportunities  for 
theological  reflection  and  worship.  Many  Duke  students  have  discovered 
through  such  involvement  that  the  active  life  of  faith  provides  a perspec- 
tive appreciative  of  the  past,  creatively  critical  of  the  present  and  confid- 
ent of  man’s  capacity  to  shape  and  celebrate  his  future. 

The  Religious  Life  Department  will  offer  specific  information  about  the 
myriad  religious  activities  at  Duke.  Out  of  the  variety  of  official  and  under- 
ground religious  groupings  you  may  seek  out  and  find  that  community 
which  best  suits  your  particular  needs  and  interests. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
Student  Activities  Office 

The  Student  Activities  Office,  located  in  the  Student  Union  Building, 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  advising  and  coordinating  the  various 
student  organizations  on  the  Duke  University  campus.  Emphasis  is  also 
given  to  the  financial  activities  of  these  organizations,  and  the  office  pro- 
vides banking  service  for  these  groups  through  the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
of  the  University.  It  also  affords  an  auditing  service  for  those  organiza- 
tions requiring  it.  Permanent  records  of  financial  activities  of  all  organi- 
zation are  kept  under  the  supervision  of  the  office.  The  Student  Activi- 
ties Office,  cooperating  with  the  University  Purchasing  Department,  serves 
in  the  capacity  of  purchasing  agent  for  affiliated  student  organizations, 
with  no  charge  for  this  service.  Located  in  these  offices  are  also  the 
published  Calendar  of  Events,  the  Artists  Series,  Quadrangle  Pictures, 
a secretarial  pool  for  the  student  organizations,  and  miscellaneous  gen- 
eral services  in  the  area  of  Student  Life. 

AIESEC 

Founded  fifteen  years  ago  in  Europe,  AIESEC  (Association  Internation- 
ale des  Etudiants  en  Sciences  Economiques  et  Commerciales)  is  now  a 
world-wide  organization  which  provides  an  exchange  of  summer  jobs 
for  students  in  any  one  of  the  fifty  participating  nations.  Brought  to  this 
country  five  years  ago,  the  organization  offers  to  the  American  student 
an  opportunity  to  spend  a worthwhile  summer  in  a white-collar  training 
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position  in  the  foreign  country  of  his  choice.  The  purpose  of  the  American 
affiliate  of  AIESEC  is  to  enable  the  American  student  to  combine  his 
business  training  with  the  study  of  foreign  affairs,  to  bring  future  busi- 
ness leaders  from  other  countries  to  the  United  States  for  training  with 
American  business  firms,  and  to  offer  students  practical  experience  in 
developing  administrative  skills  within  the  framework  of  an  interna- 
tional organization.  The  AIESEC  program  is  completely  student-run, 
and  it  operates  through  local  committees  in  universities  and  has  an  Inter- 
national Secretariat  in  Rotterdam.  AIESEC-Duke  has  grown  tremend- 
ously in  the  past  year,  sending  twenty-six  students  abroad  this  summer; 
the  number  of  trainees  Duke  can  send  is  unlimited.  AIESEC-US  provides 
low-rate  charter  jet  flights  to  key  cities  fn  Europe,  South  America,  and 
Africa.  The  student  is  met  at  the  airport  by  a special  student  reception 
committee  which  situates  him  in  the  community,  in  his  new  job,  and  in 
his  summer  living  quarters.  They  are  his  hosts  throughout  his  stay,  of- 
fering seminars,  study  tours,  and  entertainment.  Salaries  offered  by  the 
firms  cover  living  expenses  and  a reasonable  amount  of  pocket  money. 
AIESEC  experience,  besides  being  very  enjoyable,  provides  excellent 
references  for  the  student  when  he  is  seeking  to  establish  himself  in  a 
permanent  career. 
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Alpha  Phi  Omega 

Alpha  Phi  Omega,  National  Service  Fraternity,  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  Leadership,  Friendship,  and  Service.  Since  the  founding  of  the  Duke 
Chapter,  Lambda  Nu,  on  May  30,  1955,  it  has  been  involved  in  varied 
service  projects  including  ushering  for  concerts  and  sports  events,  working 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  helping  scout  troops,  and  participating  in  community 
projects.  Other  activities  include  dinner  meetings  and  social  functions. 

Members  come  from  independent,  fraternity,  and  graduate  men.  New 
members  are  inducted  twice  a year  after  a pledge  training  of  approximately 
ten  weeks.  Willingness  to  serve  the  campus,  the  local  community,  the  na- 
tion, and  the  chapter  itself  is  a determining  factor  for  acceptance  as  a 
member.  Interested  students  may  receive  further  information  during  Orien- 
tation Week. 

Bench  and  Bar 

The  Bench  and  Bar  was  organized  to  give  undergraduates  a better  insight 
into  the  study  of  law  and  the  legal  profession.  The  society’s  program  in- 
cludes speakers,  both  professors  and  practicing  lawyers,  from  different 
branches  of  law,  plus  discussions  with  law  students,  and  mock  court  trials. 

Bridge  Club 

Students  interested  in  improving  their  bridge-playing  prowess  will  find 
sufficient  opposition  in  the  Duke  University  Duplicate  Bridge  Club.  The 
Club,  which  is  a member  of  the  American  Contract  Bridge  League,  holds 
weekly  and  monthly  tournaments,  offering  A.C.B.L.  master  points  as  prizes. 
Members  of  the  Club  participated  in  the  National  College  Bridge  Tourna- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Tournament  held  in  Durham  in 
April. 

Collegiate  Council  for  the  United  Nations 

To  increase  student  insight  into  the  complexities  and  crises  in  inter- 
national relations,  the  Duke  C.C.U.N.  sends  delegates  to  conferences  held 
throughout  the  nation.  At  model  United  Nations  in  New  York  and  in  the 
South,  delegates  assume  the  roles  of  ambassadors  from  different  countries 
and  defend  their  nations’  stands  on  issues  being  debated.  At  several  of 
these  conferences,  delegates  meet  the  actual  ambassador  from  the  country 
they  have  chosen  to  represent. 

On  campus,  the  C.C.U.N.  serves  the  community  by  sponsoring  films, 
speakers,  and  seminars  on  international  issues.  Also,  regular  international 
dinners  are  held  at  which  leading  university  scholars  provide  background 
briefings  on  current  world  problems  and  prospects.  At  these  same  dinners, 
C.C.U.N.  members  are  introduced  to  international  students  who  live  on 
campus  and  can  provide  interesting  insights  into  the  cultural,  political  and 
religious  chasms  which  s.eparate  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the  cata- 
lysts which  unite  all  men. 
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Company  of  Wargamers 

The  Duke  University  Company  of  Wargamers  has  as  its  purpose  the 
study  of  military  strategy  and  tactics,  military  history,  and  related  sub- 
jects. There  is  also  a subsidiary  organization,  a competition  team,  which 
plays  teams  from  other  schools.  The  Company  has  meetings  which  feature 
programs  by  members,  as  well  as  by  prominent  members  of  the  University 
faculty.  The  Club  also  sponsors  a periodic  magazine  with  an  extensive  cir- 
culation, a newly-formed  series  of  monographs  by  Club  members,  and  ac- 
tivities for  special  interest  groups.  During  its  1968  season,  the  Wargames 
Team  played  several  matches,  both  in  person  and  by  mail.  The  Wargamers 
sent  a delegation  to  the  Convention  of  Miniature  Figure  Collectors  of 
America  at  Philadelphia  and  placed  first  in  the  North  Carolina  Wargame 
Convention  on  campus  last  spring. 

Debate  Team 

Intercollegiate  debate  provides  a unique  opportunity  for  all  participants 
to  bring  honor  to  their  school  and  to  learn  the  techniques  of  analysis,  rea- 
soning, and  refutation.  Its  winning  record  since  the  days  of  Trinity  College 
has  shown  Duke  to  be  a formidable  opponent  in  national  debate  and  has 
demonstrated  the  outstanding  ability,  coaching,  and  preparation  of  Duke 
debaters.  Each  year  the  Duke  Debate  Team  sends  both  novice  and  varsity 
debaters  to  local  and  national  competition.  Ample  opportunity  is  present 
for  experienced  debaters  and  interested  beginners  in  Duke  Debate. 

Engineering  Societies 

The  School  of  Engineering  has  undergraduate  chapters  of  the  various 
engineering  professional  societies.  For  electrical  engineers,  there  is  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers;  for  civil  engineers,  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  and  for  mechanical  engineers,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

International  Club 

The  International  Club  provides  a meeting  place  for  members  of  the 
Duke  community  from  many  nations.  Roughly  half  the  membership  is  made 
up  of  U.  S.  citizens,  the  other  half  being  gathered  from  countries  all  over 
the  world.  Club  activities  reflect  the  interests  of  the  active  members  and 
include  informal  open  houses,  trips  to  the  beach  and  mountains,  guest 
speakers,  and  round  table  discussions.  All  club  activities  are  open  to  the 
entire  Duke  community,  though  regular  participants  are  requested  to  pay 
a small  membership  fee  to  help  support  the  club's  activities. 

Liberal  Action  Committee 

The  Liberal  Action  Committee,  better  known  as  the  L.A.C.,  is  an  af- 
filiate of  both  the  National  Students  for  a Democratic  Society  and  The 
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Southern  Student  Organizing  Committee.  The  goal  of  these  organizations 
is  a society  in  which  every  individual  participates  in  forming  the  deci- 
sions which  affect  his  life.  Much  emphasis  was  placed  this  year  on  the  war 
in  Viet  Nam  by  the  L.A.C.  The  committee  was  also  active  in  supporting 
Durham  tobacco  workers  in  their  strike  for  better  working  conditions. 
The  L.A.C.  has  worked  with  the  Duke  Employees’  Union,  Local  77,  in 
obtaining  higher  wages  and  in  securing  recognition  of  the  union  by  the 
University  as  well  as  offering  its  assistance  when  ever  asked  by  the  Afro- 
Americans  in  coordination  with  their  activities.  These  activities  are  de- 
signed to  oppose  the  vestiges  of  racism  both  within  Duke  and  in  Durham 
itself.  The  L.A.C.  invites  you  to  aid  it  in  demanding  a democratic  university 
and  consequent  radical  changes  in  its  educational  processes. 

Outing  Club 

The  Duke  Outing  Club  offers  a large  variety  of  outdoor  activities  for 
its  members.  Spelunking,  mountain  climbing,  rafting,  hiking,  and  camping 
are  emphasized;  but  opportunities  for  skiing,  canoeing,  shooting,  and  scuba 
diving  are  also  available.  Equipment  and  instruction  for  beginners  are 
provided  by  the  club.  An  annual  camping  trip  to  Shackleford  Island  is 
held  in  the  spring.  This  beautiful  deserted  island  is  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  and  is  eight  miles  long  and  one-half  mile  wide.  Wild  horses  and 
goats  abound  on  the  island.  This  trip  provides  an  excellent  study  break 
in  the  spring  and  an  opportunity  for  members  to  get  a good  suntan.  Fresh- 
men who  enjoy  the  outdoors  will  find  in  the  Outing  Club  a way  to  broaden 
their  outdoor  experience. 

Premedical  Society 

With  nearly  300  members,  the  Duke  Premedical  Society  is  one  of  the 
largest  chartered  campus  organizations.  It  serves  as  a link  between  the  stu- 
dent contemplating  or  planning  medicine  as  a career,  and  his  entrance  into 
medical  school.  With  the  goal  of  providing  the  student  the  greatest  possible 
exposure  to  the  medical  field,  its  programs  include:  a general  monthly 
meeting  in  which  films  or  guest  lecturers  are  presented,  tours  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  Duke  Medical  Center,  informal  dinners  with  doctors 
from  the  Medical  Center,  privileges  of  observing  the  work  of  a doctor  on 
a ward,  a campus  symposium  featuring  nationally  known  speakers,  a 
monthly  newsletter  and  general  information  bulletin,  a premedical  maga- 
zine with  circulation  to  institutions  throughout  the  nation,  and  an  Advisory 
Council  designed  to  provide  personalized  advice  and  assistance  to  the 
freshman  who  finds  himself  confronted  with  the  problems  of  organizing 
his  premedical  education.  The  Society  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in 
the  country,  and  provides  the  student  interested  in  medicine  with  a unique, 
thorough,  and  highly  beneficial  introduction  to  the  art  of  healing. 

Sailing  Club 

The  Duke  Sailing  Club  is  designed  for  all  those  students  who  are  interest- 
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ed  or  experienced  in  sailing.  Sunday  trips  to  Kerr  Lake  for  pleasure  sailing, 
weekend  participation  in  intercollegiate  racing,  and  training  classes  for  be- 
ginners are  the  club’s  main  activities.  Also,  for  the  last  two  years,  the  club 
members  have  rented  a fifty-two  foot  ketch  during  spring  vacation  and 
headed  for  the  Bahamas.  All  those  interested  in  sailing  are  invited  to  join 
the  Sailing  Club. 

Sports  Car  Club 

“Dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  driving  skill  and  safety”  is  the  motto. 
We  are  an  informal,  fun-oriented  group  who  enjoy  automobile  racing, 
gymkhanas,  rallies,  and  Cobras.  They  meet  every  now  and  then,  talk  about 
the  sport,  organize  and  stage  their  own  events,  and  watch  racing  movies. 
Not  only  do  they  work  in  close  conjunction  with  three  other  clubs  in  town, 
but  also  they  have  special  ties  with  Sebring  and  Virginia  International 
Raceway,  tracks  at  which  their  members  frequently  work.  Membership  is 
open  to  anyone  at  the  University.  You  don’t  even  need  a sports  car — if 
you  have  an  interest  in  the  sport  and  a desire  to  show  it,  then  you  belong 
there. 

Symposium  Committee 

Composed  of  a representative  group  of  the  whole  student  body  and  in- 
terested faculty,  the  Symposium  Committee  provides  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant educational  and  intellectual  events  of  the  academic  year.  Each  year 
the  Committee  selects  a topic  of  particular  importance  to  the  entire  Univer- 
sity community  and  invites  several  distinguished  speakers  to  the  campus 
for  a three-day  program  in  November  to  probe  and  illuminate  certain  as- 
pects of  this  topic.  In  addition  to  the  formal  Symposium,  featuring  lectures, 
seminars,  coffees,  and  open  “main  quad”  forums,  various  campus  organi- 
zations and  living  groups  sponsor  lectures,  debates,  and  seminars  in  con- 
junction with  the  topic  throughout  the  year. 

Symposium  ’67  examined  the  emerging  generation,  a generation  capable 
of  encompassing  the  Peace  Corps,  Black  Power,  marches,  sit-ins,  and  the 
battlefield.  The  effects  of  the  Mass  Media  on  a contemporary  society  will 
be  evaluated  critically  during  Symposium  '68.  A two  phased  program  next 
Fall  will  focus  on  both  aspects  of  the  Media  implosion:  The  perspective 
of  the  Media  producers,  the  “affectors;”  and  the  perspective  of  the  general 
public,  the  “effected.”  Phase  II,  the  formal  Symposium  period  in  Novem- 
ber, will  concentrate  on  the  electronic  Media,  motion  pictures  and  televi- 
sion. We  shall  draw  on  the  varied  experiences  and  vantage  points  of  film 
and  television  directors,  producers,  and  critics — all  Media  experts — in  the 
hope  of  gaining  a more  educated  understanding  of  what  is  happening  on  the 
viewers’  side  of  the  Media.  Phase  I of  Symposium  '68,  divided  into  five 
separate  programs  in  the  Fall  prior  to  the  formal  Symposium,  will  pursue 
the  techniques  of  the  Mass  producers  in  the  fields  of  Advertising,  Docu- 
mentaries, Politics,  Press,  and  Movies.  During  Phase  I,  interested  stu- 
dents will  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  the  innovative  techniques  of 
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persuasion  and  artistic  expression  with  leading  experts  who  will  often  pres- 
ent their  films  and  works  in  the  course  of  their  presentations. 

Symposium  strives  to  be  more  than  just  extracurricular;  it  represents 
an  ideal:  students,  faculty,  administration,  community,  together  in  respon- 
sible intellectual  pursuit.  The  Committee  urges  any  interested  freshman 
wishing  to  work  on  Symposium  '68  or  future  symposia  to  inquire  in  the 
Student  Activities  Office  upon  arriving  on  campus. 


Town  Men’s  Club 

The  Town  Men’s  Club  is  an  organization  designed  to  further  a fraternal 
spirit  among  Durham  students  attending  Duke  University.  Members  of  the 
club  are  students  who  live  off  campus  in  Durham,  or  students  who  are 
natives  of  Durham.  The  club  offers  its  members  many  opportunities  to  en- 
gage in  both  campus  and  social  activities.  It  provides  a comfortable  club 
room  which  is  always  open  to  its  members.  Lockers  are  available  for  text- 
books and  the  room  is  suitably  furnished  for  studying  and  relaxing. 

All  Durham  students  at  Duke  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Town 
Men’s  Club.  Membership  is  not  limited  and  is  not  controlled  by  balloting 
or  scholarship  qualifications. 
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WDBS  controls 

WDBS-560  AM: 


The  Duke  Broadcasting  System 

WDBS,  the  Duke  Broadcasting  System,  founded  in  1950,  has  grown  into 
what  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  collegiate  radio  stations  in  the 
country.  WDBS  was  the  first  college  radio  station  to  broadcast  twenty-four 
hours  a day,  operating  on  a restricted  radiation  basis  to  the  dormitories  of 
Duke  University.  The  station  is  partially  self-sustaining,  deriving  much  of 
its  income  from  local  and  national  advertising,  in  conjunction  with  the 
College  Radio  Corporation  of  New  York. 

The  staff  of  WDBS  is  divided  into  four  major  areas — Production,  Engi- 
neering, Business,  and  Sales — all  under  the  direction  of  student  managers, 
who  are  in  turn  responsible  to  the  Station  Manager.  Positions  are  open  to 
freshmen  in  all  areas  of  the  station’s  operation,  but  especially  in  music 
announcing,  news  announcing,  publicity,  engineering,  campus  news,  sports 
reporting,  sales,  and  special  production  work.  These  positions  are  filled  on 
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the  basis  of  interviews  and  auditions,  but  one  can  usually  be  found  for  any 
freshman  with  sufficient  interest.  Many  WDBS  staff  members  have  used 
their  experience  with  the  Duke  Broadcasting  System  to  find  summer  jobs 
in  radio  and  even  to  go  on  to  professional  work  in  radio.  Moreover,  most 
staff  members  find  college  radio  a new  and  exciting  way  to  spend  their 
extracurricular  time,  to  enrich  their  college  experience,  and  to  make  a real 
contribution  to  the  University. 

WDBS  serves  the  interests  of  the  Duke  student  by  programming  up-to- 
the-minute  national  and  campus  news,  special  programming  features,  cov- 
erage of  maior  events,  as  well  as  all  home  basketball  games.  The  station 
offers  a wide  range  of  listening  music,  from  “rock  and  roll”  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  to  classical,  jazz  and  folk  music  on  the  late  show,  followed 
by  transcribed  popular  music  all  night.  The  newly-renovated  facilities  and 
air-conditioned  studios  of  WDBS  are  located  in  Bivins  Building  on  East 
Campus;  visitors  and  prospective  staff  members  are  always  welcome. 

Young  Democratic  Club 

The  Duke  University  Young  Democratic  Club  was  organized  several 
years  ago  to  appeal  to  those  students  who  are  politically  inclined  and  in- 
terested in  Democratic  affiliation.  We  as  college  Young  Democrats  have 
a unique  position  within  the  larger  party,  for  we  articulate  student  opinion 
and  ideas,  and  introduce  the  student  to  the  practical  techniques  of  politics 
through  precinct  and  campaign  work.  The  YDC  at  Duke  does  not  demand 
that  its  members  follow  the  tenets  of  any  particular  band  on  the  political 
spectrum.  Instead  we  encourage  free  thought  and  discussion.  Indeed  we 
have  members  who  are  liberal  or  conservative,  but  both  work  for-  the 
senior  party  and  its  candidates.  Since  Duke  draws  its  students  from  all 
over  the  country,  our  YDC  is  national  in  scope,  but  tries  at  the  same  time 
to  balance  this  with  an  awareness  of  its  responsibilities  to  the  community 
of  Durham.  For  further  information,  write  Box  4663  Duke  Station. 

Young  Republican  Club 

The  Duke  University  Young  Republicans  Club,  presently  consisting  of 
100  members,  operates  with  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  aims  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  both  in  North  Carolina  and  on  the  national  level.  Mem- 
bers are  given  the  opportunity  to  work  in  Durham  during  election  times 
and  to  participate  in  local  and  national  YR  activities.  The  club  publishes 
a newsletter  every  two  weeks,  and  there  are  meetings  at  least  once  a 
month.  Within  the  organization,  there  is  committee  work  for  those  so  in- 
clined. The  meetings  offer  a chance  for  discussion  and  debate  on  subjects 
of  current  interest,  and  a varied  program  of  speakers  is  provided.  In  the 
past  year  Representative  Gerald  Ford  gave  an  address  in  Page  Auditorium 
and  in  the  past  such  men  as  South  Carolina  Congressman  Albert  Watson 
and  former  Vice-President  Richard  Nixon  have  addressed  the  club.  The 
YR  Club  offers  a ready  opportunity  to  all  who  are  interested  in  entering 
the  mainstream  of  campus  politics. 
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Music:  Choral 
Chance!  Singers 

The  Chancel  Singers,  now  in  its  ninth  year,  is  a group  consisting  of  35 
of  the  best  men  and  women  vocalists  on  campus.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
advanced  singers  an  opportunity  to  perform  the  most  advanced  forms  of 
choral  literature.  Emphasis  is  on  growth  of  musical  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation and  on  confidence  in  developing  technical  ability.  The  Chancel 
Singers  was  the  choir  in  “Christmas  in  Word  and  Music,”  a program  of 
Christmas  music  presented  this  year  for  the  second  time.  For  the  Spring 
Concert  this  year  the  Chancel  Singers  did  William  Billing’s  “Mass  for  a 
Two  Part  Chorus”  with  the  Chapel  Choir. 

Chape!  Choir 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  and  integral  parts  of  Duke  is  the  Chapel 
choir.  Composed  of  members  of  the  Men’s  and  Women’s  Glee  Clubs,  the 
Choir  provides  music  for  the  Chapel  Service  each  Sunday  during  the  school 
year.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Paul  Young,  the  Choir  traditionally 
presents  The  Messiah  at  Christmas  each  year,  and  another  major  oratorio 
in  the  spring. 

Constant  performance  each  Sunday  demands  a high  level  of  participation 
to  create  a rich,  meaningful  experience  for  the  Chapel  congregation.  In- 
terested freshmen  are  cordially  invited  to  serve  in  this  important  and 
meaningful  function. 

Men’s  Glee  Club 

The  purposes  of  the  Mnn’s  Chib  at  Duke  are  to  provide  the  University 
community  with  the  best  in  choral  music  and  to  give  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  a mature  and  enjoyable  music  experience,  either 
as  a member  of  the  Glee  Club  or  as  listener.  The  1967-1968  season  in- 
cluded a extensive  tour  during  spring  vacation  to  several  cities  in  North 
Carolina  and  to  Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Neptune  Beach  in  Florida. 
With  the  Women’s  Glee  Club,  the  Men's  Club  performed  Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony  of  Psalms”  this  past  May,  being  accompanied  by  the  Duke 
Symphony  Orchestra.  The  Men’s  Glee  Club  also  performs  a few  concerts 
throughout  the  area  outside  of  Duke  University. 

Under  the  acting  directorship  of  Mr.  James  Young,  the  Glee  Club  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  cultural  atmosphere  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
campus  life.  Head  director,  Professor  Paul  Young,  will  return  this  Septem- 
ber. 

Madrigal  Singers 

The  Duke  Madrigal  Singers  with  Eugenia  Saville  as  Director,  is  a small, 
select  vocal  ensemble  consisting  of  sixteen  to  twenty  mixed  voices.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  study  of  unusual  vocal  literature  from  medieval  times  to  the 
present,  the  group  performs  concerts  on  and  off  campus  each  year.  Pre- 
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requisites  for  membership  are:  sufficient  interest  in  this  literature  to  be 
willing  to  concentrate  toward  its  artistic  performance,  a blendable  voice 
of  good  intonation  and  quality,  musicianship,  and  a good  level  of  sight 
reading.  The  group  sings  madrigals,  masses,  cantatas  and  motets,  and  en- 
courages soloistic  vocal  training  and  student  conducting. 

Men’s  Chorus 

Composed  of  freshmen  and  sophomores,  the  Chorus  offers  a unique  ex- 
perience in  group  enterprise  by  providing  a foundation  in  basic  choral  tech- 
nique and  musicianship.  Chorus  experience  enables  the  singer  to  audition 
for  the  more  advanced  groups  listed  above.  The  Chorus  combines  with  the 
Women's  Chorus,  its  counterpart  of  East  Campus,  to  provide  music  for  the 
Christmas  pageant,  other  chapel  services  and  a joint  concert  in  the  spring. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Young,  the  Choruses  are  the  basic  groups 
of  Choral  Activities. 


HARLEQUINS 

This  small  men's  group  is  Duke’s  only  semi-pro  modern  song  group. 
Do  you: 

— sing  in  the  shower  a lot? 

— long  for  the  thrill  of  the  audience’s  applause? 

— feel  that  all  your  singing  talents  are  being  wasted? 

If  so  the  Harlequins  needs  you!  If  you  like  singing  good  songs-modern,  pop, 
jazz,  barbershop,  joke  songs  - for  fun.  and  profit  (we  make  money  $$$ 
every  now  and  then)  this  is  the  group  for  you. 
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Music:  instrumental 


Concert  Band 

The  Duke  University  Concert  Band  is  an  organization  of  about  eighty 
men  and  women  which  meets  throughout  the  year.  The  group  studies  and 
performs  in  concert  the  finest  modern  band  literature  as  well  as  music  of 
the  lighter  style  appropriate  to  the  Pops  concert  occasion.  Each  year  this 
organization  performs  an  active  schedule  including  formal  concerts  with 
such  famous  guest  artists  as  Stan  Getz,  radio  broadcasts,  a lawn  concert, 
and  an  annual  spring  tour.  Other  activities  include  an  annual  fall  retreat 
and  a beach  weekend  in  the  spring.  All  persons  interested  in  joining  the 
band  are  urged  to  contact  the  director,  Mr.  Allen  Bone,  for  an  interview 
and  auditions. 

Marching  Band 

The  Duke  University  Marching  Band  (better  known  around  campus  as 
the  DUMB),  assisted  last  year  for  the  first  time  by  the  long-awaited  DUMB 
majorettes,  can  always  be  found  at  all  home  football  games.  Accompanied 
by  smoke  bombs  and  a reasonably  authentic  Rebel  Yell,  the  band  charges 
to  the  field  for  its  pre-game  show,  and  follows  up  this  enthusiastic  begin- 
ning by  leading  the  crowd  spirit  throughout  the  entire  game,  taking  time 
off  to  present  its  half-time  show.  Football  fans  have  also  discovered  the 
band  at  nearby  games,  at  least  one  away  game  each  season,  and  occasion- 
ally on  national  television  hook-ups.  This  fun-loving  group  practices  for 
two  hours  on  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons  in  preparation  for  the 
games.  All  men  who  can  play  an  instrument  and  those  interested  in  plan- 
ning the  shows  and  helping  the  general  organization,  are  invited  to  join 
this  spirited  group.  Members  of  the  DUMB  will  be  available  during  Fresh- 
man Week  to  answer  your  questions  and  sign  you  up  as  a new  “DUMBer”. 


Dumbs  in  action 
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Pep  Band 


The  Duke  Varsity  Basketball  Team  has  the  distinction  of  receiving  an 
escort  as  it  runs  onto  the  floor  before  home  games.  This  escort,  armed  with 
brass  and  wood  opposition  killers  and  dressed  in  blue  and  white  striped 
blazers  and  straw  hats,  is  Duke’s  youngest  musical  organization,  the  Duke 
Pep  Band.  Originally  the  idea  of  basketball  coach  Vic  Bubas,  this  30-mem- 
ber  unit  (drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  Duke  University  Marching  Band] 
leads  the  team  out  of  the  dressing  room  and  onto  the  floor,  and  plays  light, 
brassy  numbers  which  often  feature  the  equally  great  Duke  Dancing  Cheer- 
leaders. Since  1963  the  Pep  Band  has  cheered  the  Duke  Blue  Devils,  not 
only  at  home  games,  but  also  at  the  Eastern  Regionals  and  the  NCAA 
Finals  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  College  Park,  Md.  This 
lively  group  has  made  a definite  contribution  by  uniting  the  student 
body  behind  the  Duke  basketball  team. 

Symphony  Orchestra 

The  Duke  Symphony  Orchestra  includes  the  talented  resources  of  the 
undergraduate  student  body  as  the  predominant  portion  of  its  membership. 
With  Giorgio  Ciompi,  artist  in  residence,  as  Concertmaster,  the  Orchestra 
attracts  many  of  the  advanced  string  players  of  the  region.  “Amateur 
music-making  at  the  highest  possible  level”  prevails  in  the  November  and 
March  concerts  by  the  full  orchestra  and  the  occasional  smaller  orchestra 
concerts  on  and  off  campus.  Professor  Allan  H.  Bone  is  the  conductor.  All 
freshman  students  are  cordially  invited  to  auditions  which  are  held  during 
Freshman  Orientation  Week. 

Publications 

The  literary  headquarters  for  campus  publications  is  located  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Student  Union  Building  next  to  Page  Auditorium.  From  its  great 
heights  flow  the  endless  stream  of  campus  publications — newspapers,  jour- 
nals, literary  magazines,  and  yearbooks — which  represent  the  literary  phase 
of  Duke  University  life.  The  literary  organizations  extend  a hearty  invita- 
tion to  you,  the  new  freshmen,  to  come  up,  look  around,  and  then  join  one 
of  their  staffs.  Many  positions  are  open  to  freshmen,  and  if  interested,  you 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  competitive  and  reward- 
ing work  on“Pub  Row.” 

Archive 

As  the  South’s  oldest  collegiate  magazine,  the  Archive  is  still  the  only 
valid  medium  for  the  exposition  of  Duke  University  creative  endeavor. 
The  advent  of  a new  year  will  see  the  continued  encouragement  of  the 
literary  arts  with  the  quarterly  issues  emphasizing  not  only  creative  writ- 
ing, but  also  fine  art,  critical  essay,  and  photography  as  well.  Quality  is 
always  the  objective,  and  the  freshmen  are  to  be  encouraged  by  the  strong 
tradition  of  excellent  work  by  past  freshman  classes;  the  Freshman  Writ- 
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ing  Contest  offers  cash  prizes  to  the  winners  in  the  fields  of  fiction,  essay, 
and  poetry.  Special  workshops  will  be  held,  and  the  Spring  Literary  Arts 
Festival  will  give  campus  writers  an  opportunity  to  meet  a nationally 
known  writer  and  to  discuss  their  works  with  him. 

Chanticleer 

The  CHANTICLEER  is  the  yearbook  of  Duke  University.  This  year's 
book  will  attempt  to  revise  and  refine  the  format  of  the  1968  CHANTI- 
CLEER, which  departed  substantially  from  past  Duke  books.  The  change 
was  made  to  place  more  emphasis  on  creativity  and  to  develop  a unique 
format,  increasing  interest  in  the  publication  for  both  reader  and  staff. 
It  included  a regrouping  of  the  traditional  class  pictures  according  to  liv- 
ing groups  and  abandonment  of  formal  organization  pictures  and  write- 
ups in  favor  of  a more  fluid  and  dynamic  coverage.  The  emphasis  on  per- 
ceptive writing,  imaginative  photography,  and  creative  layout  did  much 
to  increase  staff  enthusiasm. 

Freshmen  are  encouraged  to  investigate  the  opportunities  available  for 
responsible  work  in  the  areas  of  writing,  photography,  layout,  business, 
and  the  general  office  work  often  preparatory  to  higher  positions.  Experi- 
ence is  not  a requisite  to  CHANTICLEER  work;  an  interested  person  can 
learn  enough  in  several  weeks  to  make  a valuable  contribution  to  the  staff. 

Duke  Chronicle 

Over  6000  copies  of  The  Duke  Chronicle,  the  University  newspaper,  will 
roll  off  the  presses  five  days  each  week  next  year.  The  Chronicle,  the 
chief  medium  of  communication  between  students,  faculty,  and  adminis- 
trators, has  been  a powerful  student  voice  and  an  important  exponent  for 
change  during  its  63-year  history. 

This  year  The  Chronicle’s  concentration  on  labor  injustices  at  Duke  help- 
ed create  a sense  of  awareness  that  led  to  the  Silent  Vigil  which  Newsweek 
called  “the  most  impressive  domestic  demonstration  and  the  most  peace- 
ful.” The  Chronicle’s  coverage  of  the  Vigil,  unique  in  Duke’s  history,  was 
the  chief  source  of  information  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  formulating 
its  conciliatory  response  to  the  student  protest. 

The  Chronicle’s  exposure  of  plagiarism  which  implicated  a number  of 
football  players  and  the  athletic  association  touched  off  an  investigation 
which  is  still  being  conducted  and  has  already  led  to  the  suspension  of 
several  students.  A series  of  articles  written  about  the  curriculum  prompted 
the  director  of  the  Curriculum  Review  to  write  that  “much  of  the  general- 
ly favorable  response  that  the  (curriculum)  report  is  now  getting  is  due 
to  the  judicious  coverage  that  curricular  reform  has  received  in  The  Chro- 
nicle this  year.” 

Sometimes  criticized  for  selective  news  coverage,  The  Chronicle  will  go 
daily  this  year  (from  thrice  weekly)  to  give  more  adequate  coverage  to 
the  campus.  The  sports,  features,  and  entertainment  departments  especial- 
ly will  be  expanded.  This  means  an  operation  that  will  run  practically 
twelve  hours  a day. 
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It  also  means  a great  reliance  on  freshmen  reporters  who  will  get  a 
chance  to  come  into  close  contact  with  administration  and  faculty.  In 
fact,  The  Chronicle  offers  students  one  of  the  best  opportunities  to  know 
and  participate  in  what  is  going  on  at  Duke.  A beat  system  divides  the 
University  into  a number  of  areas  for  news  coverage.  Each  beat  is  covered 
by  one  or  two  reporters  who  work  closely  with  the  managing  desk.  There 
are  also  general  reporters  and  writers  on  features,  entertainment  and  sports 
staffs. 

The  Chronicle  editorializes  freely  and  often  provocatively  to  examine 
issues  that  other  groups  with  vested  interests  would  like  to  keep  quiet.  It 
often  articulates  demands  which  are  at  first  attacked,  but  which  eventually 
develop  the  foundation  for  a University  consensus.  But  the  main  job  of 
The  Chronicle  is  to  give  the  University  an  accurate  picture  of  itself.  Fresh- 
men are  welcome,  and  need  no  experience,  to  join  The  Chronicle. 

DukEngineer 

The  DukEngineer  is  a semi-technical  magazine  published  four  times  a 
year  by  students  of  the  School  of  Engineering.  Technical  and  feature  arti- 
cles are  written  on  a level  that  can  be  easily  understood  by  all  classes. 
Besides  these  articles,  there  are  the  regular  features — engineering  society 
news,  the  Girl  of  the  Month,  and  the  famous  joke  page,  the  “Lub.”  There 
are  ample  openings  on  the  business,  editorial  and  photographic  staffs  so 
even  the  newest  staff  members  are  assured  of  a chance  to  take  active  part 
in  production  of  the  magazine. 

Peer 

Peer  will  continue  to  spread  discord  and  confusion  again  this  year  under 
a new  name  after  a complete  revamping  of  the  “entertainment  magazine. 
The  editors  boast  that  Peer  is  the  sole  reason  that  the  administration  main- 
tains a censorship  department.  With  the  arrival  of  each  new  issue,  Duke  s 
42  censors  busily  sharpen  their  little  red  pencils  and  cluck  their  tongues 
as  they  slash  copy  right  and  left.  Peer  appears  four  times  a year,  except 
in  those  years  when  it  appears  two,  five,  or  twelve  times.  The  feature 
magazine's  new  emphasis  will  be  politically  oriented  and  will  concentrate 
on  creativity,  satirical  interviews,  and  general  muckraking.  For  those  in- 
dividuals that  want  to  freak-out  and  do  their  own  thing,  positions  are  now 
open  for  writers,  photographed,  artists,  cartoonists,  layout  experts,  ad- 
vertising solicitors,  publicity  men,  and  general  hell-raisers. 


Playbill 

Issues  of  the  Duke  Playbill  are  the  programs  for  many  of  the  cultural 
events  on  campus,  such  as  ballets,  symphony  orchestras,  and  drama  pro- 
ductions. A special  is  also  presented  for  the  annual  Hoof  ’n  Horn  show. 
The  staff  is  small  and  freshmen  are  welcomed  to  help  sell  advertisements, 
to  do  research  and  write,  and  to  draw  sketches. 
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Entertainment:  Pete  Seeger 

Student  Union 

The  Student  Union  fulfills  a need  for  the  entire  University  Community 
in  providing  opportunities  in  the  use  of  liesure  time  with  the  stated  pur- 
pose to  “stimulate,  promote,  and  develop  the  social,  recreational,  cultural, 
educational,  and  spiritual  activities  of  the  students  of  Duke  University.” 
Through  its  ten  student  committees,  their  chairman,  and  the  Student  Union 
Board  of  Governors,  an  extensive  co-curricular  program  is  made  available 
to  the  campus  and  surrounding  area. 

In  the  past  year,  the  Student  Union  has  sponsored  such  programs  as  a 
folk  festival,  dance  companies,  chamber  ensembles,  jazz  guitarist  Carlos 
Montoya,  symphony  orchestras,  two  Broadway  plays,  and  major  speakers 
such  as  Adam  Clayton  Powell. 

The  ten  newly  reorganized  Student  Union  committees  are:  ARTS  FES- 
TIVAL, GRAPHIC  ARTS,  CINEMATIC  ARTS,  EDUCATIONAL  INVOLVE- 
MENT, SPECIAL  PROJECTS,  DRAMA,  MAJOR  ATTRACTIONS,  MAJOR 
SPEAKERS,  PERFORMING  ARTS,  and  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 
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Theatrics 

Duke  Players 

Duke  Players  exists  primarily  to  support  and  produce  educational  theater 
at  the  University.  While  the  season’s  productions  are  drawn  from  all  peri- 
ods of  theatrical  history,  within  the  past  few  years  the  organization  has 
become  well  known  and  respected  for  its  unusual  experiments  in  contem- 
porary drama.  The  Players  offer  several  opportunities  for  creative  work  in 
every  aspect  of  play  production  and  welcome  all  interested  students.- 


Rehearsal  for  Hoof  ’n’  Horn 

Hoof  Y Horn 

Hoof  'n'  Horn,  the  oldest  musical  comedy  group  in  the  South,  has  justly 
won  fame  not  only  on  the  Duke  campus,  but  also  in  the  entire  area.  It  was 
first  founded  to  produce  original  plays  written  by  students;  now,  however 
the  self-supporting  organization  presents  one  well-known  musical  comedy 
every  year  during  Joe  College  and  Commencement  weekends. 

These  shows  are  completely  produced,  directed,  and  staged  by  students. 
This  policy  supports  the  basic  aim  of  the  group:  to  provide  students  with 
the  opportunity  to  develop  special  talents  in  the  areas  of  the  theater. 
Last  year’s  sell-out  performance  of  ‘Sweet  Charity’  bore  out  the  success 
of  this  idea  and  followed  a long  line  of  smash  hits  for  this  club  on  cam- 
pus. 

All  students  interested  in  becoming  a part  of  this  organization  and  shar- 
ing in  the  fun  and  pleasure  which  it  offers  are  urged  to  register  at  Stu- 
dent Activities  Open  House  during  Orientation  Week. 
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Honoraries  for  Freshmen 


Several  honorary  societies  are  available  for  membership  by  those  stu- 
dents who  excel  in  various  campus  activities.  Two  of  these  honoraries,  Beta 
Omega  Sigma  and  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  are  open  to  freshmen.  Membership  in 
others  is  available  only  to  upperclassmen  and  is  determined  by  the  stu- 
dent’s accomplishments  over  a period  of  years. 

Beta  Omega  Sigma 

Beta  Omega  Sigma,  an  honorary  sophomore  leadership  fraternity,  is  one 
of  the  leading  student  groups  on  the  campus.  This  Greek-letter  society  was 
founded  in  1917  at  Trinity  College  by  a group  of  students  interested  in  de- 
veloping school  tradition  and  spirit.  Membership  in  the  organization  is  ex- 
tended only  to  freshmen  who  show  capacities  for  leadership  and  school 
spirit.  Selection  is  based  upon  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities 
and  creditable  scholastic  achievement.  Each  year  BOS  sponsors  a program 
which  is  devised  to  encourage  school  spirit,  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  the  development  of  friendship  and  spirit  within  the  freshman 
class. 

Phi  Eta  Sigma 

Phi  Eta  Sigma  is  a national  scholastic  fraternity  for  freshmen.  The  major 
standard  for  admission  is  a scholastic  average  of  3.5  for  the  first  semester 
at  Duke,  or  a 3.5  overall  for  the  freshman  year.  In  addition,  Phi  Eta  Sigma 
prepares  and  dispenses  a list  of  professional  and  amateur  tutors  and  con- 
ducts an  honorary  dinner  in  the  fall  for  those  freshmen  who  achieve  a B 
average  at  mid-term.  The  fraternity's  program  is  directed  toward  both 
honoring  and  assisting  new  students  at  the  University. 


Honoraries  for  Upperclassmen 

Old  Trinity  Club 

Old  Trinity  Club  is  a senior  men’s  society  for  Duke  students  having  evi- 
denced qualities  of  outstanding  leadership  and  service  to  the  campus.  Mem- 
bership usually  numbers  about  twelve;  members  are  tapped  in  the  spring, 
but  announcement  of  the  membership  is  not  made  until  the  publication  of 
the  annual  Chanticleer. 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa 

Omicron  Delta  Kappa  is  an  honorary  leadership  fraternity  established  on 
the  campus  in  1926.  ODK  recognizes  and  brings  together  those  senior  men 
who  have  demonstrated  a high  level  of  leadership  and  efficiency  in  collegi- 
ate activities.  The  fraternity  itself  helps  to  inspire  others  along  similar 
lines  and  molds  the  sentiment  of  the  University  on  various  questions.  It 
conducts  a semi-annual  tapping. 
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Order  of  Excalibur 

The  Order  of  Excalibur  is  a secret  society  which  chooses  annually  five 
senior  men.  Tapping  is  done  on  the  first  day  of  classes  in  the  fall. 

Order  of  St.  Patrick 

The  society  is  a secret  order  whose  purposes  are  to  inspire  pride  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  to  stimulate  student  interest  and  participation  in 
extra-curricular  activities  of  the  School,  and  to  better  student-faculty  re- 
lations. The  group  bases  its  membership  qualifications  on  a point  system, 
which  considers  achievement  in  the  classroom,  laboratory,  and  activities 
programs. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  one  of  the  oldest  Greek-letter  fraternities  in  existence, 
having  been  founded  in  1776  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  The  fra- 
ternity recognizes  those  senior  students  who  have  attained  a high  scholas- 
tic standing.  No  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  senior  class  is  elected  to 
membership  each  year.  About  one  percent  of  the  juniors  are  also  elected 
each  year. 

Red  Friars 

Red  Friars  is  an  honorary  society  for  men  who  have  shown  outstanding 
qualities  of  leadership  at  Duke.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  seven  rising 
seniors  each  year.  Because  of  the  extreme  secrecy  which  the  Red  Friars 
maintain,  no  further  description  can  be  given. 

Tau  Beta  Pi 

i 

Tau  Beta  Pi  is  a national  honorary  for  junior  and  senior  engineering  stu- 
dents who  have  demonstrated  both  exemplary  character  and  scholastic 
ability.  At  Duke,  the  top  12%  of  the  junior  engineering  class  is  eligible  for 
membership,  along  with  the  upper-fifth  of  the  Senior  class.  It  is  the  only 
Duke  honorary  which  includes  all  three  engineering  departments,  civil, 
mechanical,  and  electrical.  As  part  of  its  program,  the  society  sponsors  a 
series  of  lectures  on  correct  slide  rule  procedure. 

Others 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Economics),  Delta  Chi  Epsilon  (Civil  Engineering), 
Delta  Phi  Alpha  (German),  Delta  Mu  Tau  (Music),  Pi  Gamma  Mu  (Social 
Sciences),  Pi  Mu  Epsilon  (Mathematics),  Pi  Tau  Sigma  (Mechanical  Engi- 
neering), Eta  Kappa  Nu  (Electrical  Engineering),  Sigma  Delta  Pi  (Spanish), 
Sigma  Pi  Sigma  (Physics),  Sigma  Xi  (Scientific),  Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education), 
Phi  Chi  Delta  (Psychology),  Tau  Kappa  Alpha  (Forensic),  Tau  Psi  Omega 
(French),  Eta  Sigma  Phi  (Classics),  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Political  Science),  and 
Tau  Alpha  Phi  (Dramatics). 
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Browsers  Welcome  . . . 


THE  GOTHIC  BOOKSHOP,  By  Page  Auditorium 

Open  Weekdays  9 A.M.  to  5 P.M.,  Wednesdays  9 A.M.  to  9 P.M. 
Saturdays  9 A.M.  to  Noon 


WE  NEED  YOUR  HEAD  IN  OUR  BUSINESS 

"Where  Students  Meet  For  Better  Service" 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  BARBER  SHOP 

Union  Basement  — West  Campus 
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SOCIAL  LIFE 


Although  academic  achievement  is  the  primary  goal  of  the  University 
community,  scholastics  can  be  but  one  of  the  aspects  involved  in  com- 
plete college  development.  Since  Duke  tries  to  graduate  a socially  inte- 
grated student  with  a balance  between  intellectual  integrity  and  social  poise 
social  life  is  a vital  part  of  one’s  college  experience.  Parties,  dances,  and 
open  houses  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  you  to  take  a break  and  meet 
your  female  counterparts  from  East  Campus  and  Hanes  House.  Most  fresh- 
man houses  plan  socials  to  supplement  the  three  major  festive  weekends. 
As  an  upperclassman,  your  living  group,  whether  it  is  a fraternity  or  a 
cross-sectional  house,  will  be  your  fundamental  organization  for  social 
life,  and  each  one  has  its  own  unique  program  or  recreation  and  social 
events. 


Statement  by  Interfraternity  Council  Concerning  Social  Fraternities 

The  freshman  who  thinks  he  will  come  to  college,  join  a fraternity,  and 
attend  wild  parties  for  the  rest  of  his  school  years  will  find  that  he  has 
been  greatly  misled  and  will  be  very  disappointed.  At  Duke  parties  repre- 
sent a very  small  portion  of  the  fraternity’s  time,  and  the  freshman  will 
soon  realize  that  constructive  activities  are  uppermost  in  most  fraternity 
men’s  minds.  Time  is  spent  in  sponsoring  intramural  teams,  building  Joe 
College  Weekend  and  Homecoming  floats,  and  lending  a helping  hand  to 
the  underprivileged  children  of  Durham.  Considerable  interest  is  also 
placed  in  the  encouragement  of  academics  and  the  rank  which  the  frater- 
nities gain  in  the  academic  competition. 

Duke  University  possesses  a unique  fraternal  system  since  the  men  live 
in  specific  dormitories  rather  than  in  houses.  This  arrangement  provides 
for  the  closeness  of  living  together  with  your  fraternity  brothers  yet  af- 
fords all  the  advantages  of  a closer  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
pus. 

Since  scholarship  is  respected  by  fraternity  men,  Duke  delays  formal 
rush  and  pledging  until  after  first  semester.  However,  informal  contacts  on 
campus  are  permitted  throughout  the  first  semester.  A new  innovation  this 
year  was  the  series  of  three  open  houses  during  the  fall.  This  helped  the 
freshmen  make  a more  meaningful  assessment  of  the  fraternity  system 
here  at  Duke.  Formal  rush  will  take  place  during  the  four  day  break  be- 
tween the  semesters.  The  Intrafraternity  Council  feels  that  this  program 
best  aids  the  freshman  in  making  his  choice.  Through  enforcement  of 
limited  first  semester  rush,  the  freshman  is  given  a chance  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  academic  tasks  before  him. 

To  join  a fraternity  is  a once-in-a-lifetime  decision,  and  through  this 
choice  a new  life  of  opportunity  in  fraternal  living  and  association  is 
available  to  you. 

Kerry  Roche, 

IFC  President 
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Independent  Living  and  the  AIH 

About  one-third  of  the  freshman  class  is  initally  placed  in  cross  sec- 
tional independent  houses.  Here  the  freshman  is  given  the  advantage  of 
living  with  upperclassmen,  while  at  the  same  time  the  upperclasses  bene- 
fit by  living  with  the  “new  blood”  of  the  University.  Freshmen  not  placed 
in  independent  houses  are  given  the  opportunity  of  joining  one  their  sec- 
ond semester. 

Independent  houses  at  Duke  offer  a unique  combination  of  unity  and 
diversity.  Each  house  has  its  own  individual  character  and  traditions, 
thereby  creating  structural  unity.  Because  freshmen  are  randomly  placed 
in  independent  houses  and  because  freshmen  are  free  to  remain  in  the 
house  in  which  they  are  placed,  a structural  diversity  is  also  created.  This 
dual  system  creates  a mature  atmosphere  conducive  to  a college  experi- 
ence that  is  complete  and  well  rounded  because  it  gives  men  with  diverse 
backgrounds  the  organizational  means  to  relate  to  one  another. 

The  twelve  independent  houses,  two  of  which  have  no  freshman,  range 
in  size  from  50  to  100  members  and  engage  in  a wide  range  of  activities 
such  as:  formal  dances  and  cabin  parties,  coffee-hour  discussions,  collo- 
quium dinners,  beach  parties,  and  intramurals.  They  also  build  Home- 
coming displays,  Joe  College  floats,  and  undertake  community  service  pro- 
jects. Independent  houses  vary  in  their  selection  processes;  some  are  non- 
selective  whereas  others  are  very  selective.  The  independent  living  groups 
do  not  all  emphasize  the  same  aspects  of  University  life.  Some  promote 
intramurals,  others  stress  intellectualism,  while  still  others  emphasize 
social  activities.  In  1967-1968  two  houses  offered  courses  for  credit-sub- 
sidized by  the  University.  Five  of  the  cross-sectional  houses  are  living  in 
the  new  men’s  dorms  and  four  are  living  in  dorms  that  were  renovated 
and  air-conditioned  the  past  two  summers. 

Structurally,  the  Association  of  Independent  Houses  includes  all  inde- 
pendents. The  house  presidents  sit  in  on  an  executive  council  that  plans  a 
few  campus-wide  independent  activities,  settles  disputes,  and  passes 
legislation  affecting  the  independent  community.  A committee  system  and 
a judicial  board  subordinate  to  the  council  assist  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions. 

Homecoming  Weekend 

Duke’s  Homecoming  weekend  is  truly  remarkable;  for  in  one  night  it 
transforms  our  European  Gothic  architecture  into  a carnival  of  displays, 
cookouts,  posters,  and  spirit.  Behind  the  scene  work  goes  on  all  week,  how- 
ever, as  the  freshman,  fraternity,  and  independent  houses  prepare  their 
colorful  displays,  competing  for  the  coveted  prizes  offered.  Midnight  pep 
rallies  and  bon  fires,  sparked  by  the  cheerleaders  and  pep  band,  keep  spirit 
at  a peak  during  the  week  of  anticipation  of  the  big  game  Saturday. 

Hane’s  field  was  the  scene  and  UNCCH  was  the  victim  in  our  first 
Homecoming  of  1923.  Since  then  the  tradition  has  been  firmly  entrenched. 
The  females  first  got  into  the  action  in  1948  when  the  first  Homecoming 
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Queen  was  crowned,  and  they  began  presenting  their  infamous  Home- 
coming Show.  The  ladies  present  their  cleverf  and  often  risque]  take-offs 
on  the  opposing  coach  and  team;  the  Queen  is  crowned;  display  awards 
are  presented;  in  short,  enthusiasm  builds  to  uncontrollable  pitch  for  the 
game. 

This  year,  the  contest  with  Virginia’s  Cavaliers  Saturday  afternoon  will 
be  followed  by  a hurried  supper  and  last  minute  preparations  for  the 
Student-Union's  big-name-attraction  blanket  concert  in  the  Indoor  Sta- 
dium. The  group  parties  which  follow  will  undoubtedly  break  up  early  - 
so  that  everyone  will  have  plenty  of  time  Sunday  to  study  for  the  three 
hourlies  and  term  papers  due  Monday. 

Carolina  Weekend 

No  other  tradition  at  Duke  continues  to  bring  out  student  interest  and 
participation  more  than  the  rivalry  between  Duke  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  This  rivalry  has  existed  for  years,  ever 
since  the  two  schools  have  met  on  the  field,  court,  diamond,  or  track. 
But  perhaps  football  season  provides  the  best  opportunity  for  the  two  stu- 
dent bodies  to  show  their  spirit  for  their  respective  alma  mater.  Carolina 
Weekend  has  become  a major  date  on  every  Duke  calendar,  as  all  kinds 
of  festivities  center  around  this  annual  gridiron  clash. 

The  famous  victory  bell  had  its  beginning  in  the  Duke-UNCCH  game  of 
1948  and  the  spirit  is  just  as  alive  today  with  bonfires,  pep  rallies,  and 
chants  of  “crunch  uncch’’  building  up  excitement  for  the  big  game.  The 
Student  Union  Major  Attractions  Committee  always  finds  a big  name  en- 
tertainment package  to  spark  the  victory  celebration  the  night  after  the 
game.  When  the  victories  have  been  won,  the  songs  have  been  sung,  and 
the  victory  bell  has  been  placed  in  its  rightful  spot,  all  settle  down  to  the 
“quiet'’  individual  parties  in  their  fraternity,  independent  or  freshman 
houses. 

Joe  College  Weekend 

Joe  College,  now  nineteen,  is  already  considered  a cherished  tradition 
around  the  Gothic  Rockpile.  Born  in  the  fall  of  1950,  Joe  College  was 
created  in  the  form  of  the  Yale  Derby  or  Dartmouth’s  Winter  Carnival. 
Loyal  patrons  and  new  developments  have  transformed  Joe  from  a mere 
extension  of  the  Shoe’n  Slipper  spring  weekend  to  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  talked  about  of  spring  weekends  at  any  college  in  the  nation. 

Lacking  a crowning  touch  for  the  social  year  and  seeing  the  need  for  a 
final  blowout  before  exams,  a committee  was  organized  to  plan  the  1951 
Spring  Follies.  In  1952  the  weekend  received  its  proper  christening;  Joe 
College  has  grown  ever  since.  The  addition  of  the  now  essential  Joe  Col- 
lege parade  and  lawn  concert  was  made  in  1952  and  1953.  Growing  pains 
hampered  the  early  and  formative  years;  in  fact,  Joe  was  barely  two  when 
excessive  drinking  at  the  Thursday  night  floatbuilding  almost  killed  the 
struggling  infant.  But  good  behavior  in  the  1953  festivities  saved  the  day. 
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Joe  College’s  next  crisis  came  in  1960  when  the  administration  feelings 
that  the  weekend  took  much  time  away  from  studies  nearly  ended  the 
young  adolescent’s  life.  Happily  Joe  again  survived  and  is  now  unsurpass- 
ed for  his  ability  to  draw  big  entertainment  - the  greatest  in  bands,  come- 
dians, and  singers. 

Joe’s  first  great  shows  were  ushered  in  during  the  Big  Band  Era.  Les 
Brown,  Eliot  Lawrence,  the  Dorsey  Brothers,  and  Ray  Anthony  highlighted 
the  early  fifties’  productions.  Later  years  saw  Les  Elgart  and  Woody 
Herman  deliver  show-stopping  performances.  Lionel  Hampton  and  Duke 
Ellington  provided  the  talent  in  1959  as  the  first  Mr.  Joe  College  ruled 
over  the  festivities.  Count  Basie,  and  Brothers  Four  and  Bo  Diddley  help- 
ed to  issue  in  the  swingin’  sixties  as  Joe  started  his  second  decade.  Bob 
Hope,  the  Serendipity  Singers,  Fred  Smoot,  and  the  Mitchell-Ruff  Trio 
rocked  the  campus  into  its  first  jazz  concert  in  1964.  The  Mitchell  Trio, 
the  Stan  Getz  Quartet,  and  the  Beach  Boys  all  have  taken  their  bows  in 
the  last  few  years.  A1  “the  King”  Hirt,  the  man  with  the  big  sound,  filled 
the  Indoor  Stadium  for  1966’s  rained-out  lawn  concert.  Last  year’s  list  of 
performers  included  the  Ramsey  Lewis  Trio,  the  Drifters,  and  Linda  Ron- 
stadt  and  the  Stone  Poneys. 

Joe  College  would  not  be  the  same  without  a frolicking  performance 
conjured  up  by  Duke’s  own  Hoof ‘n’ Horn.  Productions  from  Anything  Goes 
and  All’s  Fair  in  Love  to  Magnolias  and  Madness  and  An  Evening  with 
Sigmund  Freud  have  highlighted  past  years.  The  sixities  saw  brilliant  per- 
formances of  The  Boy  Friend,  Once  Upon  a Mattress,  Bye  Bye  Birdie, 
CanCan,  Out  of  This  World,  and  The  Pajama  Game.  Last  year’s  offering, 
Sweet  Charity,  delighted  the  audiences  and  topped  off  another  perfect 
weekend. 

Message  from  the  Pep  Board 

Duke  University  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  nation’s  few 
institutions  of  recognized  academic  excellence  which  regularly  produces 
athletic  teams  of  national  repute.  Although  for  sheer  number  of  students 
JDuke  stands  in  the  shadows  of  the  nation's  more  renowned  athletic  pow- 
ers, the  quality  performance  of  those  talented  enough  to  wear  the  blue  and 
white  puts  the  University  on  par  with  even  the  largest  of  these  powers. 

As  freshmen  at  Duke,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  Duke’s 
winning  tradition.  Whether  actively  participating  or  loudly  cheering  from 
the  sidelines,  you  will  come  to  experience  a feeling  of  belonging,  of  inden- 
tification*  with  the  University  that  you  will  seldom  experience  elsewhere 
during  your  Freshman  year.  It  is  in  the  heat  of  athletic  competition  that 
you  will  feel  your  first  twinges  of  allegiance  to  the  alma  mater;  it  is 
here  that  the  many  faces  you  see  each  day  on  the  squad  become  focused 
into  one  picture,  one  body  united  in  a single  objective  - VICTORY  FOR 
OLE  D.  U.! 

It  has  traditionally  been  the  freshman  class  that  has  formed  the  real 
nucleus  of  student  spirit.  Whether  by  their  association  with  the  Pep  Board, 
their  bloc  cheering  at  the  football  games,  their  initiative  in  building  and 
protecting  the  Carolina  bonfire,  or  their  enthusiasm  in  just  being  a part 
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of  Duke  University,  the  freshman  class  has  played  a tremendous  role  in 
the  leadership  of  student  spirit.  It  is  thus  up  to  you  carry  on  this  tradition  - 
Class  of  '72,  the  challenge  is  issued! 


Football 

Success,  dedication,  prestige,  honor  and  pride  are  words  which  could 
be  used  to  describe  the  tradition  that  is  Duke  Football.  The  men  who  have 
been  responsible  for  this  tradition  - Wallace  Wade,  Eddie  Cameron,  Bill 
Murray  - have  directed  the  sport  in  accordance  with  Duke’s  philosophy 
of  excellence.  Their  won-lost  records  have  been  outstanding,  giving  Duke 
football  far  more  than  a fair  share  of  conference  titles;  their  records  have 
also  made  it  possible  for  Duke  to  be  the  only  team  to  appear  in  all  four 
major  bowls  - Rose,  Cotton,  Sugar,  and  Orange.  The  honor  roll  of  All- 
American  is  heavily  laden  with  Duke  graduates  who  have  gone  on,  along 
with  hundreds  of  other  fine  athletes,  to  take  their  places  as  leading  citi- 
zens in  all  walks  of  life. 

Football  makes  an  important  contribution  to  life  at  Duke.  It  provides  a 
healthy  outlet  for  student  enthusiasm,  and  it  creates  a competitive  situation 
which  helps  all  students  develop  in  their  minds  and  hearts  a desire  to  win. 
No  one  can  argue  that  this  is  not  necessary  quality  for  success  in  any  field. 
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Basketball 


For  six  out  of  the  past  eight  years,  Duke’s  basketball  teams  have  com- 
piled the  nation’s  best  won-and-lost  record  among  the  schools  who  com- 
pete in  the  major  conferences;  Coach  Vic  Bubas’  Blue  Devils  have  been 
the  nation's  second  winningest  team.  Ranked  in  the  top  ten  of  the  coun- 
try for  seven  of  the  last  eight  years,  the  Big  Blue  have  captured  four  out 
of  eight  conference  championiships,  three  NCAA  Eastern  Regional  Cham- 
pionships, and  have  finished  third  twice  and  second  once  in  the  NCAA 
Finals.  All-American  over  this  period  have  been  Art  Heyman,,  Jeff  Mul- 
lins, Jack  Marin,  Bob  Verga,  and  Mike  Lewis. 

Although  the  above  records  are  outstanding,  nothing  is  as  exciting  and 
stimulating  as  watching  the  Blue  Devils  at  home.  With  the  help  of  the 
straw-hatted  Pep  Band  and  Duke’s  glamorous  and  talented  dancing  Cheer- 
leaders, the  students  are  in  a frenzy  as  they  welcome  the  team  onto  the 
floor  to  the  strain  of  the  “Let’s  Go”  tune.  The  teams  have  been  fast,  ag- 
gressive, and  exciting,  as  well  as  successful,  and  there  is  a special  pride 
in  the  student  body  for  this  team.  Such  spirited  enthusiasm  was  exhibited 
last  year  for  a team  that  was  grossly  underestimated  in  pre-season  polls. 
Standing-room  only  is  the  case  at  nearly  every  home  game,  and  the  rafters 
shake  in  the  midst  of  thunderous  cheering  as  the  Blue  Devils  rally.  From 
the  moment  a student  steps  on  the  campus,  the  tradition  of  winning  basket- 
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ball  and  loyalty  to  the  team  is  something  that  is  felt  by  every  newcomer. 
As  long  as  the  students  react  this  way,  Duke  is  guaranteed  fast,  exciting 
championship  basketball  in  the  Indoor  Stadium. 

“Minor”  Sports 

Besides  its  well-publicized  basketball  and  football  programs,  Duke 
fields  teams  in  numerous  other  sports,  the  so-called  “minor”  sports.  This 
name  is  really  a misnomer,  for,  according  to  Duke  Athletic  Director  Eddie 
Caneron,  “There  are  no  minor  sports  at  Duke.”  The  same  letter  is  awarded 
for  proficiency  in  tennis,  track,  soccer,  etc.,  that  is  given  in  basketball 
and  football.  While  these  other  sports  often  attract  less  attention  than  the 
“major”  ones,  they  provide  opportunities  for  many  students  to  participate 
in  varsity  sports.  Although  Duke  gives  no  athletic  scholarships  in  these 
“minor”  sports,  Blue  Devil  teams  traditionally  are  hard-fighting,  spirited 
competitors. 

In  the  fall,  soccer  and  cross  country  are  offered  with  wrestling,  swim- 
ming, and  fencing  being  featured  during  the  winter.  Spring  brings  forth 
baseball,  track,  lacrosse,  and  tennis. 

Although  it  is  not  officially  sponsored  by  the  Duke  University  Athletic 
Association,  the  Rugby  Club  is  quite  active  in  a sport  that  is  rather  unique 

to  Americans. 


Rugby 
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Intramural  Program 


The  primary  purpose  of  the  Intramural  Program  is  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  every  student  to  participate  in  the  athletic  competition  of  his 
choice. 

Participation,  not  skill,  is  the  major  factor  that  is  emphasized  in  the  In- 
tramural Program.  Every  student,  undergraduate  or  graduate,  organized 
or  independent,  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  as  many  of  the  Intramural 
activities  as  he  can.  For  it  is  only  through  participation  that  a student  can 
receive  the  inherent  benefits  of  physical  exercise,  skill  development,  social 
contacts,  and  competitive  situations. 

Duke  offer  a wide  variety  of  Intramural  activities  in  individual,  dual 
and  team  sports.  Touch  football,  volleyball,  softball,  basketball,  handball, 
tennis,  horseshoes,  table  tennis,  badminton,  swimming,  bowling,  wrestling, 
and  track  are  some  of  the  major  activities  that  are  offered.  Other  activities 
are  offered  as  the  students  desire.  This  is  your  program,  and  in  order  to 
be  successful  it  requires  your  participation.  It  has  been  our  experience  in 
past  years  that  the  freshman  class  is  the  most  poorly  represented  in  In- 
tramural participation.  The  challenge  has  been  issued;  don’t  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  have  fun  in  a good  healthy  activity.  Be  sure  to  get  a copy 
of  the  Intramural  Handbook  for  further  information  on  the  program,  acti- 
vities, rules  and  regulations. 


Twilight  in  the  gardens 


DATING  REGULATIONS 

East  Campus 

The  Woman's  College,  East  Campus,  lies  at  the  other  end  of  Campus 
Drive,  approximately  one  and  half  miles  from  West  Campus.  The  Univer- 
sity social  life  radiates  from  East  since  more  than  one  thousand  women 
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live  there.  Por  organized  social  events,  the  East  dormitories  hold  open 
houses,  while  less  formal  activities  center  about  the  parlors,  which  are 
open  to  students  and  their  dates.  Each  dormitory  has  its  own  receptionist 
and  living  room.  When  you  call  for  your  date,  the  receptionist  on  duty  will 
page  her  while  you  wait.  Upperclassmen  like  dates  ALSO,  so  a freshman 
should  keep  two  things  in  mind  when  planning  a date,  (1)  call  the  young 
lady  well  in  advance  and  [2]  abide  by  the  rules  below: 

(1)  The  house  closing  hours  for  first  semester  freshmen  are  11:00  p.m. 
Monday  through  Thursday,  2:00  a.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  12:00 
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midnight  on  Sunday.  House  closing  hour  for  second  semester  freshmen  is 
2:00  a.m.  each  night. 

(2)  Men  visitors  may  call  after  8:00  a.m.  (9:00  a.m.  Sunday)  and  may  be 
entertained  in  public  parlors  after  10:00  a.m.  and  until  11:00  p.m.  Monday 
through  Thursday,  2:00  a.m.  Friday  and  Saturday  nights  and  midnight 
on  Sundays. 

(3)  The  use  of  microphones  is  discontinued  each  night  at  11:00  p.m. 
This  means  that  no  phone  calls  may  be  made  to  the  women  on  East  after 
this  time. 

(4)  Men  callers  may  not  go  to  a student’s  room.  An  exception  may  be 
made  by  the  House  Counselor  for  members  of  the  students  family. 

(5)  Social  functions  that  are  approved  for  women  students  are  posted 
in  the  Women’s  College  dormitories. 

(6)  Girls  must  sign  out  for  all  evening  dates  except  when  they  remain 
on  East  or  on  West.  An  “evening  date”  is  defined  as  an  engagement  extend- 
ing after  12  midnight. 


Entertainment:  The  Lovin'  Spoonful 


Hanes  House 


Hanes  House,  located  on  the  West  Campus  near  the  Duke  Hospital, 
is  occupied  by  the  nurses.  They  hold  many  social  functions  to  supple- 
ment the  regular  activities  of  the  University.  The  social  hours  for  the  fresh- 
men are:  the  same  as  those  for  East  Campus  girls. 
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DUKE  SONGS 


Blue  and  White 

Duke  we  thy  anthems  raise 

For  all  thy  praises  untold 

We’ll  fight  for  the  Blue  and  White 

Whose  colors  we  unfold 

Firm  stands  her  line  of  blue 

For  they  are  loyal  through  and  through 

Fighting  with  the  spirit  true 

For  the  love  of  old  D.U. 

(hit  it!] 

Fight  we’ll  fight 

With  all  our  strength  and  might! 

[Hey]  Win  we  can! 

So  here  we  give  a hand! 

Hey,  Rah  Rah  Rah  Rah 
D— U— K— E— Rah 


Fight  Blue  Devils 

Fight,  fight  Blue  Devils 

Fight  for  Duke  and  the  Blue  and  White 

March  on  through 

For  the  touchdown’s  there  for  you 

Go  get  ’em 

Carolina  good  night 

So  turn  on  the  steam  team 

Fight  Blue  Devils  fight 


Alma  Mater 

Dear  old  Duke,  thy  name  we  sing, 

To  thee  our  voices  raise,  we’ll  raise, 

To  thee  our  anthems  ring  in  everlasting  praise. 
And  tho’  on  life’s  broad  sea 
Our  fates  may  far  us  bear; 

We’ll  ever  turn  to  thee, 

Our  Alma  Mater  dear. 
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A MESSAGE  TO  DUKE  MEN 

CLASS  OF  1971 


from 

Robert  S.  Lilien 
President  of 
the  Senior  Class 


For  years,  Duke  men  have  shown  pride  in  their  University  and  its  tradi- 
tions by  wearing  the  OFFICIAL  DUKE  BLAZER.  The  blazer  is  as  much 
a part  of  campus  tradition  as  Blue  and  White  on  the  cavorting  Duke  Blue 
Devils — and  is  accepted  attire  for  class  and  most  social  activities.  It  is  a 
quality  sport  coat  in  smart  navy  with  the  official  Duke  seal  lettered  in 
white  on  the  breast  pocket. 


I recommend  it  to  you,  for 
wear  on  and  off  campus,  as  a 
styleful  reminder  that  you  are 
a man  from  Duke.  Sale  and  dis- 
tribution are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Senior  Class.  No- 
tice of  fitting  schedules  will  be 
found  in  your  Orientation  Bulle- 
tin, and  detailed  information 
will  be  mailed  to  you  shortly. 


Save  space  in  your  wardrobe 
for  the  Duke  Blazer!  It  will  be 
a souvenir  of  your  student  years 
that  you  will  treasure  long  after 
your  graduation. 
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WELCOME 
TO  DUKE 

If  you’re  interested  in  working  on  a 
college  newspaper, 


Join 


Wt )£  ©uke  Cfjrontclc 


Drop  by  our  offices  - the  third  floor  of  Flowers 
Building  during  Orientation  Week. 
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Duke  University  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Box  4843  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C.  27706 
919-684-3196  or  919-684-2921 

J.  Reed  Kramer,  President 


YMCA  Executive  Officers:  Reed  Kramer,  Byron  Trauger, 

Keith  Kennedy,  Andy  Tompson. 
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we  are  not  financed  by 


YMCA  - Dad’s  Day 

Hap  Farber,  Chairman 
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Collegiate  Council  for  the  United  Nations,  87 
Company  of  Wargamers,  88 

Dating  Regulations,  114 
East  Campus,  114 
Hanes  House,  116 
Deans  of  Freshmen,  11 
Debate  Team,  88 
Duke  Songs,  117 

Duke  University,  history  and  heritage  of,  23 
Aims,  28 
Alumni,  28 
Bassett,  John,  26 
Duke,  James  B.,  26 
Few,  William  P.,  25 

Duke  University  traditions  of 
Bells  and  Blocks,  34 
Blue  Devil,  36 

Buildings  and  Quadrangles,  32 
Chapel,  30 
Convocation,  29 
Dope  Shop.  32 
Duke-NC  rivalry,  36 
East  Campus  Underpass,  32 
Sarah  P.  Duke  Gardens,  32 
Seal  and  Shield,  28 
Sower,  34 

Washington  Duke  Statue,  34 

Engineering  Guidance  Council,  42 
Engineering  Societies,  88 
Expenses,  16 

Faculty,  43 

Fifth  Decade  Program,  45 
Financial  Aid  Program,  16 
Freshman  Government,  53 
Freshman  Houses,  Housemasters  and  House 
Councils,  15 

Honoraries  for  Freshman,  102 
Beta  Omega  Sigma,  102 
Phi  Eta  Sigma,  102 
Honoraries  for  Upperclassmen,  102 
Old  Trinity  Club,  102 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  102 
Order  of  Execalibur,  103 
Order  of  Saint  Patrick,  103 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  103 
Red  Friars,  103 
Tau  Beta  Pi,  103 
Others,  103 


International  Club,  88 

Judicial  Code,  54 

Liberal  Action  Committee,  88 
Library,  46 

Map  of  Campus,  18 

Men’s  Student  Government  Association,  53 
Constitution,  64 
Music:  Choral,  94 
Chancel  Singers.  94 
Chapel  Choir,  94 
Harlequins,  95 
Madrigal  Singers,  94 
Men's  Chorus,  95 
Men's  Glee  Club,  94 
Music:  Instrumental,  96 
Marching  Band,  96 
Pep  Band,  97 
Symphony  Orchestra,  97 
University  Concert  Band,  96 

Orientation  Week,  12 
Outing  Club,  89 

Premedical  Society,  89 
Publications,  97 
Archive,  97 
Chanticleer,  98 
Chronicle,  98 
DukEngineer,  99 
Peer,  99 
Playbill,  99 

Religous  Life,  84 

Sailing  Club,  89 
Social  Life,  107 

Association  of  Independent  Houses,  108 
Carolina  Weekend,  109 
Homecoming  Weekend.  108 
Interfraternity  Council,  107 
Joe  College  Weekend,  109 
Sports  Car  Club,  90 
Student  Activities,  85 
Student  Activities  Office,  85 
Student-Faculty-Administration  Committee,  45 
Student  Health,  14 
Student  Union,  100 
Symposium  Committee,  90 

Theatrics,  101 
Duke  Players,  101 
Hoof'n'  Horn,  101 
Town  Men’s  Club,  91 
Traditions  Board,  23 

University  Experience,  essay  on  the,  73 

Varieties  of  Learning  Experience  (curriculum),  40 
Vigil,  82 

WDBS,  92 

YMCA 
Cabinet,  ii 

Message  from  the  president,  77 
Young  Democrats  Club,  93 
Young  Republicans  Club,  93 
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ALL  DUKE  STUDENTS 

Special  Discount  on 
Continental  Radial,  All 
General  Tires,  Recapping, 
Batteries  and  Wheel  Balancing. 


Your  credit  is  good  at 

INGOLD  TIRE  CO. 

202  S.  Gregson  St  * Durham,  N.  C.  27701 
Phone  682-5461 


